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INTRODUCTION. 

MR. Pope, in the preface to his edition 
of Shakefpear^ fets out witli declaring, 
that, of all Englifh pbets, this author offers 
the fuUeft ahd faireft fubjedt for criticifm* 
Animated by an opinion of fuch authority, 
fome of the moil: learned and ingenious of 
our critics have made corredt editions of his 
works, and enriched them with notes. The 
fuperiority of talents and learning, which I 
acknowledge in thefe editors, leaves me no 
room to entertain the vain prefumption of 
attempting to corre<^ any pafiages of this ce- 
lebrated Au^or ; but the whole, as correal- 
cd and elucidated by Them, lies open ,to ft 
thorough enquiry into the genius of our great 
Englifh claiSc. Unprejudiced ahd candid 
Judgment will be the fureil bails of his fame« 
A But 
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2 INTROQUCTION. 

But he feems now in danger of incurring the 
fate of the heroes of the fabulous ages, on 
whom the vanity of their country, and the 
fuperftition of the times, bellowed an apo- 
thcofis . founded on pretenfions to achieve- 
ments beyond human capacity, by which tlaey 
loft in a more fceptical and critical age, the 
rgJory due to them for what they had really 
4one ; and all the veneration they had obtain*- 
ed, was.afcribed to ignorant credulity, and 
•national prepofTeffion^ •— Our Shakefpcar, 
•whofe very faults pafs here »unqueftioned, or 
are perhaps-confecrated through the enthuH- 
afm of his admirers, and the veneration paid 
'to long-eftabliftied fame, is by a great wit, a 
^reat critic, and a great poet of a neighbour- 
ing nation, treated as a writer of monftrous 
^Farces,, called by him Tragedies ; and bar- 
-barifmi and ignorance are attributed to the 
-nation, by which he is admired. Yet if wits, 
poets, critics, could ever, be charged with 
'prefiimption, one might fay there was fomic 
-degree of it in pronouncing, that, in a coun- 
try where Sophocles and Euripides ate aj well 
1 ^\ underftood 
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tNtkODUCtiON. 5 

Underftocxi as in any part of Europe^ the per^ 
fe^ions of dramatic poetry ihould be as lit^ 
tie compreheiided as aniong the Chinefe. 

iicarnihg here is not confined to ccclefiaf-* 
tics^ or a few lettered fages and academics i 
every Englifh gentleman has an education^ 
which gives him an early acquaintance with 
the writings of the ancients* His knowledge 
of polite literature does not begin with that 
peri6d> which Mr* de Voltaire calls Le Siecle 
de Louis ^uatorze. Before he is admitted as 
A fpedtator at the theatre in London^ it is 
probable ht has already heard the tragic mufd 
as fhe fpoke at Athens, and as (lie now fpeaks 
at Paris, or in Italy; and he can dlfcern be- 
tween the natural language, in which ihe once 
addrefled the human heart, and the artificial 
.dialedt which (he has acquired from the 
prejudices of a particular nation, oi- the jar- 
-gon caught from the tone of a court. In or- 
der to pleafe upon the Freiich ftage, every 
peirfon of every age and nation was made to 
adopt French manners* 

A 2 The 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

" The Heroes of antiquity were not more 
difguifcd in the romances of Calprenede and 
Scuderi, than in the tragedies of Corneille. 
In fpite of the admonitions given by that 
admirable critic Boileau to their dramatic; 
writers in the following lines : 

Gardez done de donner,' ainfi que dans Clelic, 
L'air ni rcfprit Francois a Tantique Italic ; 
£t fous des noms Romains faiiTant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galant, & Brutus damoret. 

The Horatii are reprefented no lefs obfe- 
quious in their addrefs to their king, than the 
courtiers of the grand monarque,, Thefeus 
is made a mere fighing fwain. Many of the 
greateft men of antiquity, and even the 
rougheft Heroes amongft the Goths and Van- 
dals, are exhibited -in this effeminate form. 
The poet dignified the piece, perhaps with the 

"name of an Hercules, but, alas ! it was al- 
ways "Hercules fpinning, that was (liewn to 
the fpciftator. And yet the editor of Cor- 
ncille's works, in terms fo grofs as are hardly 

• - pardonable 
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INTRODUCTION. J 

pardonable in fuch a mailer of fine raillery, 
frequently attacks our Shakefpear for the 
wrant of delicacy and politenefs in his pieces • 
It mufl be owned, that in fome places they 
bear the marks of the unpolifhed times, in 
which he wrote, but one cannot forbear fmil* 
ing to hear a critic, who profefles himfelf 
an admirer of the tragedies of Corneille, ob- 
jefl to the barbarifm of Shakefpear's. There 
never was a more barbarous mode of writing 
than that of the French romances in the laft 
age, nor which from its tedioufnefs, languor, 
and want of truth of charafter, is lefs fit to 
be copied on the ftage : and what are moil: 
parts of Cprneille's boailed tragedies, but the 
ron^antic dialogue, its tedious foliloquy, and 
its extravagant fentiments in the true Gothic 
livery of rhyme ? 

The French poets afTume a fuperiority over 
Shakefpear, on account of their more con- 
ilant adherence to Ariilotle's unities bf Time 
and Place. 

The pedant who boughit at a great price 
A3 thr 
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t INTRODUCTION, 

the lamp of a famous Philofophcr, cxpcftingf 
that hy its affiftancc fiis lucubrations would 
become equally celebrated^ was little piorc 
a^bfurd than thpfe poets, who fuppofc their 
draajas muft be excellence if they arc regu-? 
kted by Anftotle's dock. To bring within a 
limited time^ and an afEgned fpace, a feries 
of converiations (and French plays are little 
ftiorc) is no difficult matter]; for that is the 
feafieft part of every art perhaps (but in poer 
try without difpute) in which the cpnnoiffpuff 
can dired the artift. . 

I do not fuppofc the Critic imagined tjiaf 
a mere obedience to his laws of drania would 
make a good tragedy, tha' it might prevent 
a poet more bold than judicious, from writ- 
ing a very abfurd one- A painter cap define 
the juft proportion of the human body, and 
Hie anatomift kifows what mufcles conftitute 
the ftrcngth of die limbs j but grace pf mo-* 
tion, and exertion* of ftrcngth, depend on the 
mind, which animates the form. The critic 
but fafhions the Body pf a work ; the poet 
muft add the Spui, which gives force and dir 

re£tion 
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direSkion to its z€d€ms add gei^ures; whep one 
of thefe critics has attempted fo fim(h a 
work by his own rulcs^ lie has rarely been 
able to convey into it one fpark of divine fire ; 
and the hero of his piece, whom h^ defigned 
for a Man, remains a cold inanknate Statue i 
which, moving on the wood and wire of the 
great mafters in the mechanical part of the 
drama, preients to the fpedatoris a kind of 
heroic pnppet-*{hew. As theic pieces take 
their rife in the fchool of Criticifm^ they re- 
turn thither again, and are as .good fubjeds 
for the ftudents in that art, as a dead body 
to the profeffors in anatomy, Moft minute- 
ly too have they been anatomifed in learned 
academies: but works, animated by Geniu9| 
vnll not abide this kind of difledion, 

Mr. Pope fays, that, in order to form a 
judgment of Shakeipcar's works, wearenqt 
fO apply to the rules of Ariftotle, which would 
be like trying a man by the laws of one coun- 
try, who lived under thofe of another. ^ 

' U^avcn-born Genius ads from fomething fu- 
A 4 perior 
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^erior to Rules, and antecedent to Rules i 
imd has a right of a|»peal to Nature heiiHf. 

Grc^t indulgence is due to the errors of 
original writers» who» quitting the beaten 
track which others have travelled, make dar- 
Hig incurfions into unexplored regions of in- 
vention, and boldly ftrike into the pathlefs 
Sublime! it is no wonder if they are often 
bewildered, ibmetknes benighted : yet furely 
it is more eligibl9 to partake the pleafure and 
the hazard of their adventures, than ftiU to 
follow the cautious fleps of timid Imitators 
through trite and comtmon roads^ Genius 
is of a bold enterprizing nature, ill adapted 
to the formal rcftraints of critic inilitutions, 
or indeed to lay down to itfelf rules of nice 
difcretion. If perfedt and faultlefs compofi-* 
tion is ever to be expeded from humaij fgcul»- 
ties, it muA be at foipg happy period, when 
a poble and graceful ifciplkity, the refult of 
well regulated and fober magnanimity, reigns 
through the general manners. Then the 
l^ijfcs apd fhc .^s^ R«^?r pijcminatfly delj^ 

fatp^ 
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INTRODirCTION. 9 

eate, nor audaciouily bold, aflame their high* 
eft character, and in all their compofitions 
fcem to refpedt the chaftity of the public taftc. 
which would equally difdain quaintnefs of 
ornamentf or the rude negle<^ of elegance 
and decorum. Such periods , had Greece^ 
had Rome ! Then were produced immortal 
works of every kind! But, when the living 
manners degenerated, in vain did an Arxi^ 
totle and a Quintilian endeavour to reftore hy 
dodlrine, what had been infpired by fcnti- 
fncnt, and f^ioned by manners* 

If the feverer mufes, whofe fphere is the 
Library and the Senate, arc obliged in com- 
plaifance to this degeneracy, to trick them* 
felves out with meretricious and frivolous 
ornaments, as is too apparent from the com* 
pofitions of the IJiftorians and Orators in de- 
dining empires, can we wonder that a dra-^ 
matic poet, whofe chief intcreft it is to 
plcafe the people, {hould* more than any 
other writer, conform himfclf to their hu- 
Bxojir s apd apjpear mprc ftrongly infe(3:cd 

with 
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fo INTRODUCTION/ 

with the faults of the tiroes, whether thejr 
be fuch as belong to unpolifhcd, or cor- 
rupted tafte. 

Shakefpear wrote at a time, when learning 
was tinftured with pedantry ; wit wa^ nn- 
polifhed, and mirth ill-bred. The conrt of 
Elizabeth fpoke a fcientific jargon* and A 
certain obfcurity of ftyle was univerfally 
iafFefted. James brought an addition of 
pedantry, accompanied by indecent and in- 
delicate manners and language. By conta- 
gion, or from complaifance to the tafte of 
the public, Shakefpear falls fometimes into 
the fafhionable mode of writing : but this 
is only by fits ; for many parts of all his 
plays are written with the moft noble, ele- 
gant, and uncorrupted fimplicity. Such is 
his merit, that the more juft and refined the 
tafte of the nation is become, the more he 
has encreafed in reputation. He was ap- 
proved by his own age, admired by the 
next, and is revered, and almoft adored by 
the prefeRt. His merit is difputed by little ^^ 

wits. 
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^its, and his errcJrs are the jefts of little 

criticrs } tmt there has* not been a great 

poet, or great critic, fince his time, wh# 

has not fpoken of him "with the higheft 

veneration, Mr. Voltaire abne excepted j 

whofc tranflations often, whofe critic|fm$ 

ftill oftener, prove he did hot perfeftly un- 

derftand the Words of Ihe Author ; and 

therefore ft is certain he could not enter intd 

his Meaning. He comprehended enough to 

percejyc that Shakefpear was unobfervant of 

fome eftaWifhed rules of compofition ; the 

felicitjr, with which he performs what no 

rules can teach, pfcapes him. Will not an 

intelligent fpeSator admire the prodigious 

ftruftnrcs of Stone-Henge, bccaufe he does 

not know by what law of mechanics they 

were raifed ? Like them, our author's works 

will remain for ever the greatcft monunients 

of the amaring force of nature, which we 

ought to view as we do other prodigies, with 

an attention tOj and admti'ation of their 

ftupendous parts, and proud irregularity of 

Greatnefs. 

9 

It 
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la INTRODUCTION. 

It has been already declared, that Shake- 
Ipcar is not to be tried by any code of critic 
laws ; nor is it more equitable to judge him 
entirely by the pradkice of any particular 
theatre. Yet fome criterion muft be efta- 
bliflied by which we may determine his 
fnerits* Firft, we muft take into confide- 
ration what is propofed to. be done by 
the means of dramatic imitation. Every 
fpecies of poetry has its diftin€l offices. 
The efFeding certain moral purpofes, by the 
xeprefentation of a Fable, feems to have been 
ihe liniverfal intention, from the firft inftitu- 
tion of the Drama to this time ; and to have 
prevailed, not only in Europe, but in all 
.countries where the dramatic art has been 
attempted. It has indeed been the common 
aim of all poetry to pleafe and inftrufl: i but 
by means as various as the kinds of compo* 
.fition. We are pleafed with the ode, the 
elegy, the eclogue j not only for having 
invention, fpirit, elegance, and fuch per- 
fe(f^ions as dre neceffary to recommend any 
fort of poetry, but we alfo require that 

each 
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each (faould have its ipecific merit 5 the 
ode> that which conflitutes the petlfedion 
of an ode, &c. In thefc views, then, our 
author is to be examined. Firft, whether 
his Fables anfwer the nobleft end of Fable, 
moral inftrudtion; next, whether his dra- 
matic imitation has its proper dramatic excel- 
ience. In the latter of thefe articles, per- 
haps, there is not any thing will moreviaflift 
our judgment than a candid comparison 
(where the nature of the fubjeds will beat 
it) between his, and fome other cdebrat^d 
dramatic compofitions. It is idle to refer 
to a vague unrealized idea of PerfeAion : 
we may fafely pronounce That to be -well 
executed, in any art, which after the repeat- 
ed efforts of great geniufes is equal to any 
thing which has been produced. We may fe- 
curely applaud what the ancients have crown- 
ed, therefore fhould not withold our appro- 
bation wherever we find our countryman has 
equalled the moil admired paiTages in the 
Greek tragedians ; but we fhall not do juftic€^ 
to his native talents, when they arc. the ob- 
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1^ of p9ofidera?i0|T| if we de no!t renienfbef 
the different circumftanpcu under which thef# 
writijogs were compofed . Shakeipear*s play j 
were tpbe aifted ij\ a paltry tavera^ to an un- 
letter<fd audience, juft emerging from barbae 
rity : the Greek tragedies were to be exhibit- 
ed at the public charge, under the caire and 
auipices of the magiftrates, at Athens; where 
the very, populace were critics in wit, and 
conBoifieiatrs in public fpe<3:acles. The period 
when Sophocles and Euripides wrote, waft 
that in which the fine arts, and polite 
literature, were in a. degree of perfedion 
which iueceeding ages have emulated in 
vain* 

It .happened in die literary as in the moral 
world ; a few fages, from the veneration 
which they had obtained by extraordinary 
wildcMnii and a faultlefs conduct, rofe to the 
authority of Lcgiflators* The praiftice and 
maiwaer of the three celebrated Greek trage-* 
'dians were by fuccecding critics eflablifhed 
as dramatic laws: happily for. Shakefpear, 

Mr. 
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Mr. JohfiAfi^f whoTe genius aad learua^ 
^read^ him fuperior to a Servile awe of pe- 
dantic inflitutions^ in his ingenious preface 
to his edition of Shakefpear, has well obvi- 
ated all dtiat can be objected to our author'a 
up^£^ of the unities of time and place. 

Sh^ke^ear's felicity has been rendered 
^c^npleat in this age. His genius produced 
works that time could not deftroy : but ibmc 
of thiB lighter cha^^aders were become illegi- 
hlc j thefe have been reftored by 'critics, 
whofe laai'ning and penetration have traced 
back the vefliges of fuperannuated opinions 
and cuilflms. They are now no longer in 
danger of being effaced, and the teftinjiony 
of thejfe learned comnient^tors to his merit, 
.will guard OHT author^s great monument of 
human wit from the prefumptuousinvafioas 
of our raih critics^ and the fquibs of our witr 
lings ; fo that the ba^ys will for ever flourifh 
uowithered and invioiate round his tomb.^and 
hi$ very fpirit feems to come forth and to ani- 
.laate his cjbaradersi ^ oft(pn as Mr. Garriqk, 

who 
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who aAs' with the fame infpiration Witfil 
which He wrote^ affumes them on the 
ilagc* 

Aftet out poet has received iuch im- 
portant fervices from the united efforts of* 
talents and learning in his behalf^ fome 
apology fcems neceffary for this work* But 
let it be remembered^ that the moft fa- 
perb and lafting monument that ever was 
confecrated to Beauty, was that to which 
every lover carried a tribute. I dare hope 
to do him honour only by augmenting the 
heap of volumes given by his admirers to 
his memory. I will own, I was incited t© 
this undertaking by great admiration of 
his genius, and ftill greater indignation at 
th? treatment he has received from a French 
wit, who feems to think he has made 
prodigious conceffions to our prejudices 
in favour of the worl^B of our countryman, 
in allowing them the credit of a few fplen- 
did paflages, while he Ipeaks of every entire 
piece ^ a monftrous and ill •* conftruded 

Farce* 
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fkrce^-— Ridiculoufly has our poet, and ridi«* 
culoufly has our taftebeen reprefented, by a 
writer of univerfal fame ; and through thb 
znedium of an almofl: univerfal language* 
Superficial criticifins hit the level of ihalloiir 
minds, to whom a Bon Mot will appeac 
Keafon, and an epigrammatic Turn, Argu- 
^ meht ; fo that many of our countrymen have 
haftily adopted this lively writer's opinion 
of the extravagance, and total want of defign 
in Shakefpear's dramas. With the more 
learned, deep, and fober critics, however, he 
lies under one confiderable difadvantage. For 
copying nature, as he found it, in the bufy 
walks of human life, he drew from an ori-» 
ginal, with which the Literati .are feldom 
well acquainted. They perceive his portraits 
are not of the Grecian or of the Roman 
fchoolj fo that after finding them unlike to 
the dignified charadters prcferved in learned, 
mufeums, the/ do not d^ign to enquire, whe- 
ther they rcfemblc the living perfons, they 
were intended to reprefent. Among thefq 
connoiffeurs, whofe acquaintance with man- 

B kind 
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land is fo{XBe4 vx the library, hot in the 
fkre^,^ the camp, or vilbge, whatever is 
tt&poltfhed and uncouth pafTes for fantafVic 
and abfiifd, though, in fad, it is a faith-« 
§al reprefeiiitation of a really exiiting cha« 
jafter**^ . ...... 

: But it muft be acknowledged, that, when 
tius obgiedion is obviated, there will yet re-t 
ofliain another caufe of cenfure ; for though 
our author, from want of delicacy or from 
a defire to pleaie the popular tafte, thought 
he had done well, when he faithfully copi-» 
ed nature, or reprefented cuiloms, it will ap-» 
pear to politer times, the error of an untu-» 
lored mind, which the example of judicious 
artifts^ and the admonitions of delicate con** 
noiiTeurs had not taught, that only graceful 
nature and decent cuiix)ms give proper fub**- 
jedts for limitation. It may be faid in mi-* 
tigation of his fault,, that the vulgar here 
had Aot, as at Athens, been ufed to be-^ 
. hold, 

J Gorgeous 
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In foB^tet^d pfeii borne fweei^iJig bfi 
Ft«fe]|;itihg Theb&8 or Fdpps' line^ 
Or thfe tdle cTTroy dmne. 

Hptt^cfs Works dtene ivtm iUfficicot to 
te9(:H tlje <5re«k ppcts hov to write, and 
^^W atidtence how to jt^dge. The ibbgs fung 
by our bards at jfeafh and merry^iiia^nga 
Were of a tcry coarife kiiid : as the peppl^ 
Were tbtiJly illiterate^ and the better £ott 
alone could read evc;n iiieir^mothier toogui^ 
their tafte was formed on diefe coanpofitiom* 
As yet otir ftage had exhibited only thoi<^ 
palpable allegories^ by which rude unletter* 
ed moralifls inftrudl and pleafe the grofs 
and ignorant multitude. Nothing can mcM-c ' 
plainly evince the opinion, the poets of daoft^ 
times had of the Sgnorande of the people^ 
than the condefccnlion ihewn to it by the 
learned Earl of Dorfct, in his tragedy of 
Gorboduc ; in ndiich dxc moral of each z& 
is rcprefentcd on the itage in dumb ihew. 
It is therefore flxange that Mr. de Voltaire, 
B 2 who 
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who afFeds an impartial and philofophic fpi-^ 
rit> ihould not rather fpcak with admiration, 
than confempt, of an author, who by the 
force of genius rofe fo much above the age 
and circumftances in which he was bom, 
arid^who, even when he deviates moft from 
rules, can rife to faults true critics dkre not 
mend. Iii delineating charadler^ he^auft be 
idlowed very far to furpafs all dramatic wri- 
ters, and even Homer. himfelf; he gives atf 
air of reality to every thing, and, in fpite of 
many and great faults, efFe<3:s, better than 
any one has ever ^ne, the chief purpofes of 
theatrical reprefcntationi It avails little to 
prove, that the means by which he effefis 
them are not thofe prefcribcd in any Art of 
Poetry. While we feel the power and ener- 
•.gy of his predominant genius, fhall we not 
be apt to treat the cold formal precepts of 
the Critic, with the fame peevifh contempt, 
that the good lady in the Guardian, fmart* 
ing in the anguifh of a bum, does her fon's 
pedantic intrufion of Mr. Lock's doiftrine, 
to prove that thereis no heat in fire ? Nature 

. ^ and 
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and fentlment will pronounce our Shakeipear 
a mighty Genius j judgment and tafle will 
confcfs, that as a Writer he is far from be-f 
it^g faultlcfs. 
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To form a true judgment of the merit 
of any dramatic compofition, we 
ihould firil confider the offipes and ends of 
the Drama ; what are its pretenfions^ and for 
what purpofes it aflumes a manner fo dif- 
ferent from any other kind of poetical imi- 
tation. The epic Poem and the Tragedy, 
iays Ariftotle, are purely imitations * ; but 
the dramatic >8 an imitation of the actions 
of men, by the means pf* action itfelf. The 
f pic is alfo an imitation of the actions of 
pxen, but it iniitates by narration. The 
moft perfedt, and the beft imitation, is cer- 
tainly thaf which gives the moll adequate, 
♦ Arift. Po«t. C, I, Ckap. 3, . 

lively. 
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lively, and faithful copy of the thing imi^ 
tated. Homer was fo fenfiblc of the fuperior 
force and efficacy of the dramatic manner, 
that he often drops the narrative to aflumc 
it) and Ariftotle fays, that for having invented 
the dramatic imitation, and not on account 
of his other excellencies. He albne defervcs 
the name of Poet *. It is apparent therefore, 
how far this great Critic prefers this, to every 
Other fpecies of Imitation, 

The ^nend objcfl: of Poctty, ank)ng th^ 
ancieAts, was the. inftroftipn of mankind, 
in teligio(n, moralSi philofophyi &€^ To 
thedfe great porpofet were tuned the hdrps of 
Orpheus^ Mufaeus^ Hefickl;^ C&llimachus, 
fi?r. Nor in Gf eete alofte was Poetry the 
tcafchpr, and the guardian, 6f the fan<aities of 
human fociety. *f-Out Northern bards aflum** 
ed the fame holy offices ^ the fame fapred 
chafaS:erf They directed the toodes of divine 
wof fhip : th*y faiight the moral duties \ in-* 
fpircd and tdebrated heroic deeds; fung 
the praifes 6f valour, and the rharms of 

* Chap. 4« f Hiftou^4e9CeItes, 1. '2. c. 9. 
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liberty > and fnatched from oblivion the 
bold acliicvcmeotis, and meritorious afts, of 
Patriots, and of Heroes, In the Eaft, the 
Poet vcijed his inventions in myftcrious al*- 
legorje^ and divine njythology ; and rather 
jeitdeavoured to raife the mind to heavenly 
contemplations^ than to ioftrudt it in hu<^ 
fnan affairs. 

In Greece, the general mother of arts, 
^rofe the mighty Genius of Homer; of whom 
It may he faid, 9s it is of Socrates with 
rektion to Philofopby^. that he brought 
Poetry from heaven, to live in cities among 
men. The moral of the fable of the Iliad 
IS adapted t6 jthe political ftate of Greece, 
whofe v^ribu^ chiefs are thereby exhorted to 
unanimity ; the Odyflfey^ to the general con* 
dition of humai) nature ; but the epifodital 
part of his works he has enriched with 
mythology, phyfical allqgory, the fine arts^ 
and whatever adorn? the mind of man, or be- 
nefits fociety ; even rules of domeftic ceco-* 
pomy, focial behaviour, and all the fwcet 
(Civilities of j^fe^ a^e taught by this great 

mailer. 
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tnaftcr, of what may be called, in the moft 
enlarged fenfe, the Humanities. Yet firft in 
the rank of all the eminent perfedions of 
this unequalled Bard, is placed the invention 
of the dramatic imitation, by a Critic, whofe 
judgment was formed by philofophy, and a 
deep knowledge of human nature, ^e faw 
the powerful agency of living words, joined 
to moving things, when ftill Narration yields 
the place to animated A(ftioh^ ' 

It is as a moral pbilofopher, not as the 
mere connoiffeur in a polite art, that Arif- 
tptle gives the preference, above all other 
modes of poetic imitation, to Tragedy, as 
capable to purge the pailions, by the means 
of pity and terror *. The objeft of the 
epic Poem is to infpire magnanimity; to 
give good documents of life ; to induce good 
habits 'f; and, like a wholefome regimen, to 
preferve the whole moral oeconomy in a cer- 
tain foundnefs and integrity. But it is not 
compofed of ingredients of fuch efficacy, as to 
mitigate the violent diftempers of the mind, 
^ Ch^p. 6f t Du PoemC'Epique parBoflu, K 2. Cf 17. 
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nor can apply its art/ to the benefit of the. 
ignorant vulgar, where thofe diftemfpeirs arc 
in their moft exafperated ftate^ An epic 
Poem is too abftrufe for the people; the 
moral is too much enveloped, the language- 
too elevated for their apprehenfion ; nor have 
they leifure, or application, to trace the 
confeq,uenc€5 of ill-goyernedpaffions, or erro- 
neous principles, through the long fcnci 
of a voluminous work- . The Drama is hap- 
pily conftituted for this purpofe* Events are 
brdught within the coriipafs of a fhort pe- 
riod : precepts are delivered in the familiar 
way of difcourfe : the fiftion is concealed, 
the allegory is realized; and Reprefentation 
and Aiftion take the place of cold unafFeft- 
ing Narration. A Tragedy is a fable exhibited 
to the view, and rendered palpable to the 
fenfes ; and every decoration of the Stage is 
contrived to impofe thedelufion on the fpec- 
tator, by confpiring with the imitation. It 
is addreffed to the imagination, through 
-which it opens to itfelf a communication 
with the heart, where it is to excite certain 
paffions and aiFeftions ; each charader being 

pcrlb- 
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pctCoMted, and each event 'exhibited^ tfatf- 
attention of the audience is greatly cap£i« 
vated> and ^e imagination fo far affifts in 
the deltifion, as to Sympathize in th^ repre- 
ientation^ To the Mufe of Tragedy, thcre*^ 
fQre# Mr i Pope has affigned the noble talk^ 

To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art^ 
To raife the genius, and to mend the hearty 
To make mankind in confcious virtue belli. 
Live o'er each fcene, and be what they beholdti 

He afcribes fuch power to a well-- wrought 
icene, as to afk. 

When Cato groanj who does net wifli to bked ? 

He would not h^vc fuppofed the death 0/ 
Heftor, or Sarpedon, could have produced 
an equal efFcd: on any reader of the Iliad } 
fuch cnthufiafm is to be caught only from th* 
Stage, and is the effe^ alone of ftrong-work^ 
ing fympathy, and paffions agitated by th<5f 
peculiar force and adivity of the drapiatie 
manner. Writers of feeble genius, i^ their 
compofitions for the Stage, frequently de-- 
viate into the narrative and defcriptive ftyle 5 
a fault for which nothing can atone; lor the 
2 Drama 
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Drama is a fpecks of poetry^ as diftlnd from 
the epic^ as Statuary from Painting; and can* 
no more claim that merit which ipeciiically. 
belongs to it, and conftitutes its perfedion, 
from fine verfification^ or any other poetical 
ornaments, than a flatiie cap be rendered a 
fine fpecimcn of fculpture, from being beau- 
tifully coloured, or highly poliflied. It is 
frivolous and idle, therefore, to infift on any 
little incidents^ and acceflbry beauties^ where 
the main part, the very conflitution of thg 
thing, is defeftive. Yet on fuch trivial 
beauties do the French found all their pre- 
tenfions to fuperiority and excellence in the 
Drama. 

According to Ariflotle, there can be na 
Tragedy without Aftion*. Mr. Voltaire 
confeffes, that fome of the moft admirdd 
Tragedies, in France; are rather converfa- 
tions, than reprefentations of an aftion. 
It will hardly be allowed to thofe who fail 
in the moft eflentialpart of an ari, to fet 
up their performances as models. Can they 

♦^ Arift. Chap. ri. 
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who have robbed the Trsigic Mufe of alt 
her virtue, and divefted her of whatfocvcr 
gives her a real intereft in the human heart, 
require, we fliould adore her for the glitter 
of a few falfe brilliants, or the nice arrange- 
ment of frippery ornaments ? If ihe wears 
ariy thing of intrinfic value, it has been 
borrowed from the ancients ; but by thefe 
artifts it is fo fantaitically fafliioned to 
modern modes, as to lofe all its original 
graces, and even that neceiTary qualification 
' of all ornaments, Fitnefs and Propriety. A 
French Tragedy is a tiffue of declamations, 
and laboured recitals of the cataftrophe, 
by which the fpirit of the Drama is greatly 
weakened and enervated, and the theatrical 
piece is deprived of that peculiar influence 
over the mind, which it derives from the 
vivid force of Reprefentation* 

Segnlus irritant animos demifla per aurem, 
Quam quae funt oculis fubjedta fidelibus, et quss 
Ipfe fibi tradit fpe£bitor« 

The bufinefs of the Drama is to excite 

fym- 
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lympathyi and its efFocft on the fp^aator 

depends on fuch a juilnefsjof imitation/ ag 

{hall caufe/ to a certain>degree> the fam^ 

pafEons andaffcdions, a6 if what was ex- 

'hibited was rcal4 We havo.obfcrvcd narra^ 

4iye imitation to he too faint and feeble a 

means to excite paffion: declamation, flill 

worfe, plays idly on the furface of the 

fubjeit, and makes the Poet, who (hould 

■be concealed in' the .aftion^ vifible to the 

fpeftator. In many, works of art, our 

pleafure arifes from a rcfledlion on the art 

itfelf j and. in a comptrifon^ drawa by the 

mindj between the original arid the* copy 

before us* But here the Art and the Artift 

muft not appear} for, as often ds we recur 

to the Poet,' fo often our fympathy with the 

A<5lion on the* Stage is. fufpended* The 

pompous decliamations of the.French Theatre 

•sb-e; rtxere^'rhetbtfcal flourifhes, fuch as! an 

'uninterefted perfon might make on the ftate 

-of the peffbns in the drama* They afilimc 

the ofSce of the Spedtator by expreffing his 

'feelings, inftead of conveying to us the 

UroTig emotions and fenfations of the perfons 

C under 
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under the preffure of diftrefs. Experience 
informs us, that even the inarticulate groans 
and involuntary convulfions of a cre4tufe 
in agonies, affed us much more, than any 
eloquent and elaborate defcription of its 
fituation, delivered in the propereft words» 
and moft fignificant geftures. Our pity is 
then attendant on the paflion of the un- 
happy perfon, and on his own feafe of his 
misfortunes. From defcription, from the 
report of a Spectator, we may make fonie 
conjeifture of his internal ftate of mind, and 
fo far we fhall be moved: but the direfl: 
and immediate way to the heart is by the 
Sufferer's expreffion of his paf&n. As 
there may be fome obfcurity in what I have 
faid on this fubjed:, I will endeavour to 
illuftrate the dodtrine by examples* 

Sophocles, in his admirable Tragedy oi 
GEdipus Coloneus, makes CEdipus-expoftulate 
with his undutiful fon. The injured parent 
expofes the enormity of filial difobedience; 
fets forth the duties of this relation in a very 
ftrong and lively manner ; but it is only by 

the 
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the vehemence with which he fpcak& of 
them, and the imprecations he utters againft 
the delinquent fon, that we can guefs at the 
violence of his emotions ; therefore he. ex- 
cites more indignation at the condudJ: of 
Polynices, than fympathy with his owa 
forrow; of which we can judge only as 
Speftators : for he has explained to us merely 
the external duties and relations of Parent 
and Child. The pangs of paternal tender- 
nefs, thus wounded, are more pathetically 
exprefled by King Lear, who leaves out 
whatever of this enormity is equally fenfible 
to the fpeftator, and immediately expofes to 
us his own internal feelings, when, in the 
bitternefs of his foul, curfing bis daughter's 
o^spring, he adds. 

That flie may feel. 
How (harper than a ferpent's tooth it is. 
To have a thanklefs child. 

By this we perceive, how deeply paternal 
affe(ft^on is wounded by filial ingratitude. 

C 2 U 
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*^' In the play of King John, the legate offers 
many arguments of confolation to Conlflance, 
OT?4he lofs of Arthur; they appear, to the 
j^el^ator, reafonable, till 'fhe fo ftrongly ex- 
l^rcilfe^ the ' peculiar tendcrnefs of maternal 
ibve,' fcy anfwering, 
He fpeaks to me that never had a fon. 

One might be made to conceive, in fome 
degree, the horrors of a miirderef, under 
^hbfe knife the bleeding vidim' is expiring 
in agonies, by a defcription of the unhappy 
bbjcft; but how fitlly, and how forcibly 
Is the confcioufnefs of guilt expreffed by 
Macbeth., when, fpeaking of the grooms 
Who lay near Duncan, he fays, 

Macbeth. 
One cry'd, God blefs us ! and Amen ! the other; 
As thcjr had feen xne with thefc hangman's hands, 
Liftening their fear. I could not fay, Amen, 
^ When they did fay, God blefs us! 
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♦ 
Thefe .expreffions open to us the internal 
Jlate of the perfons intereftcd, and never fai| 
to command our fympathy. Shakcfpcar 
ieems to have had the art o£ the Dervifc. 
in the Arabian tafcs, who could throw his 
jfoul into the body of another man, ^d be 
at once poffefled of his fentiments, 9dopt 
his paflions^ and rife to all the fundtjons and 
feelings of his fituation. 

Shakefpear was born in a rank of life, in 
which men indulge themfelyes, in a free ex- 
preflion of their palfGons, with little regard 
to exterior appearance. This perhaps made 
bim more acquainted with the emotions 
of the heart, and lefs knowing or obfervant 
of outward forms : againft the one he often 
offends, he very rarely mifreprefents the 
other. The French tragedians, on the con-: 
trary, attend not to the nature of the Man^ 
whom they repr^fent, but to the decorums 
of his Rank : fo that their heft tragedies arc 
made ridiculous, by changing the condition 
of the perfons of the drama; which could 
C 3 not 
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not be fo eafily cfFeiSed, if they fpoke the 
language of paffion> which in all' ranks of 
taen is much alike. This kind of exterior 
reprefentation falls intirely fhort of the in- 
tention of the Drama : and indeed many 
Plays are little niore than Poems rehearfed 1 
knd the theatrical decorations arc ufed rather 
to improve the Spectacle, than to ajffift the 
Drama, of which the Poet remains the appa- 
rent hero* We are told by a French Critic, 
that the great pleafure of their audience 
arifes from a refleftion on the difficulty of 
rhyming in that language. — If that be the 
cafe» it is plain neither the French Tragedians 
endeavour at, nor their Audience expeft from 
them* the true perfe<9:ions of Drama. For, 
by the fame rule, if Hercules was repre- 
fented under the difficulties of performing 
any of the taiks enjoined by Euryftheus, 
the attention of the Audience would not be 
engaged fo much to the means by which he 
atchieved his heroic labours, as to the fweat 
and toil of the Poet in his clofet, in aflbrting 
male and female rhymes. We have already 
remarked^ that the more we reveri from the 

Stage 
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Stage to the Poet, the lefs we fhall be afFciSted 

by what is afted ; and therefore if the diffi- 

<:ulty of rhyme, and its apparent difFeren^rf^ 

from the common language of dialogue, bf 

fuch, as continually to fet the Art and (h|S 

Artiff before our eyes, the Specific merit of 

a piece Intended to conceal the Poet, and re* 

prefent certain perfons and events, does iiot# 

in any degree, exift in fuch compoiitions; 

Sophocles certainly unfolds the fatal myftery 

of the birth of CEdipus with great art : but 

our intereft in the play arifes not from re- 

£edion on the c6ndu<3: of the Poet, but is 

the cffed of his making us alternately hope 

iand fear for this ^guiltlefs, unhappy man« 

We wait with trembling expedation for the 

anfwer of the Oracle, and for the teftimony 

of Phorbas, becaufc we imagine that the 

deftiny of CJldipus, and the fate of Thebes, 

depend on them; if we confidcred it 

merely as the contrivance of the Poet, we 

fliould be as unconcerned at the unravelling 

of the plot, as about the explication of a 

middle. 

C 4 The 
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The aiFeftation of elaborate art is certainly 
among the falfe refinements of the modern 
Stage.— -The firft maftcrs in theatrical re- 
prefcntations made ufe of a diftion, which 
united the harmony of verfe ta the eafy and 
natural air of profe, and was fuited to the 
Ihovement and buftle of Adtion, being con^.^ 
fidered only as fubfervient to the Fable, and 
not as the principal objeft of the Poet or the 
Audience, - ' 

The firft endeavour of the Poet (hould be 
to touch the heart, the next to mend it* 
What would the ancients fay, who would 
not fuffer even the inarticulate founds of 
mufic to utter tones that jfnight enervate the 
mind, if they could hear the ftage, from 
whence iffued precepts that awakened the 
;Magiflrate, animated the Chief, and im-^ 
proved the Citizen, now giving leflbns of 
Love j and the dramatic art, no longer at- 
tenjpting to purge the paffions by Pity and 
Terror, but by falfe delicacy diverted of its 
power, apid diverted from its end, melting 

Jtway 
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•away in the ftrains of Elegy and Eclogue ? 
May we not venture to affirm fuch refine* 
ments to be rather abufe and degeneracy, 
than advances towards perfeftion ? Thefc 
Poets have plainly jiegleded the moral cndi 
which were the objed of the Drama ; and 
the manner of conducing their ' Tragedy 
feems no lefs a deviation from that which the 
great Poeta praftifed, and the beft Critics 
taught. If they have avoided monftrou$ 
errors and abfurdities, it is but the com* 
inon privilege of Mediocrity to do fb ; 
but let not Mediocrity affume the airs and 
prefumption of Excellence and Perfeftion, 
nor pretend to obtrude on others, as 
rules, any fantaftical forms which aiFec-. 
tation or fofhion may have impofed on 
them. 

It cannot be denied, but there fhould be 
feme compliance with the change of manner* 
and opinions. Our Delicacy would be juftly 
joflFended, if the loud groans and naufeous 
wounds of JPhiloiaetes werd imitated on the 
Stage ; bqt would Good fenfc be lefs of- 
-^ - 4 fended. 
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fended, if, in the conduft of the play, hk 
fierce refentments of his ^rongSi thf nobk 
franknefs of the fon of Achilles, ahd the 
crafty wiles of UlyfTes, which are fo finely 
exhibited in the Tragedy of Sophocles, and 
fo deeply interefl: us in the di/pute for the 
arrows, were all negleded, in order to en- 
gage our attention to fomc love-fcenes be- 
tween Neoptolemus, and a fair nymph of 
Lemnos ? Would the Poet be excufed by 
pleading the effeminacy and gallantry of 
an audience, wha would not endure fo nn^ 
pleaiing an d>je(3: as a wounded man, Dior 
attend to any conteft but about a heart ? In 
fuch a country the lyre fliould warble 
melting drains ^ but let not example teach 
us to fetter the energy, and enervate the 
noble powers of the Britifh mufe, and of « 
language fit to exprefs fublimer fentiments. 
The bleeding, fighdcfs eyes of GEdipus arc 
objefls of too great horror for the fpeftator 5 
but is not Thefeus, in the midft of plagues 
and famine, adoring les ieaux yeux of the 
princefs Dirce as much an objeA of ridi- 
cule ? 

Pine 
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Fine dialogues of love, interwoven with 
a tale of inccft and murder, would not have 
been endured in any country, where taftc 
tad Dot" been abfolutdy perverted. Mr, 
Voltaire has the candor to own, this is a bad 
Tragedy 5 but Corneille tells us, it was his 
good fortune to find it the general opinion, 
that none of his pieces was compofcd with 
more art ; fo little was the dramatic art un* 
derftood in the polite court of Lojris XIV. 
The CEdipus of Corneille is fo far J3elow cri- 
ticifm, that I fliould not have taften any no- 
tice of it but as it was lieceffary to bring 
a ftrong proof of the depravity of tafte in 
thofc times* 

Mr, Voltaire has endeavoured to convince 
hi« countrymen, that the metaphyfics of love, 
tind the fophiftry of politics, are not adapted 
to the Theatre: but he durft not bring the ftory 
of GEdipus on the Stage without the addition 
of a love-intiiigue ; and Philoftetes, the com- 
panion of Hercules, is introduced fighing 

for 
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for the autumnal charms of Jocafla;- 
Oijc may furdy fay with her, 

J o C A S T A. 
D'un Iten cbarmant le foin tendrc & timide 
Nc dut point occuper le fuccefleur d'Akidc, 

Tragedy thus converted into mere amo- 
reus ditty, drops all th^ ends of her infti* 
tution, which were, fays Sir P. Sidney*, 
" to open the greateft wounds, and to ihew 
f* forth the ulcers that are /covered with 
** tifTue; to make kings fear to be tyrants, 
*** tyrants to manifeft their tyrannical hu- 
** mours ; that itirring the eiFcfts of admi- 
** ration and commifcration, teacheth the 
*' uncertainty pf this world, and upon how 
*' weak foundations gilded roofs are build- 
^^ ed; that maketh us know, qui fceptra 
*' f^vus duro imperio regit, timet timentes, 
** mctus in autorem redit." The example 
to the great; the warnings to the people; 
.all high and public precepts are .negleded ; 
and by making the intereft of the play turn 

•Defence of Poefy. . 

upoa 
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tipon the paflion of Love, to Which the man, 
the prince, the hero, is made to facrifice 
every other confiderationi even private morals- 
are corrupted. Of this we fliall be perfcftl/ 
convinced, if we compare the conduct and 
fcntimen^ of Thefeus, and of the uhfortu- 
nate daughter of Jocafta, in Antigone, and 
CEdipus eoloneus^ .with the Thefeus and 
Dirce of Comeillej where the enamoured 
pair difclairh all other regards and duties, 
human and divine, for the charadter of hiere 
Lovers. In this play, great violence is. done 
to the charafter of the perfons, to v^hich 
Horace, » and all good critics, prefcribe a moft 
exaft adherence. And thbugh the Romans/ 
who had conquered all other nations, had the 
beft right to prefer their oif^n manners, and- 
defpife thofe of other countries, yet thpir 
critics inculcated the neccffity of imitating 
thofe of the people repcefentcd. . 

, . • * ' ■ . 

The French Tragedians not onJy deviate 

from the charadtcr of the Individual rcpre-- 

fented, but even from the general chara^er 

of the Age and Countfy. Thefeus and- 

AchiUts 
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Achilles are not only unlike to Theicas and 
Achilles, but they are not Greeks. Sopho^ 
cles and Euripides never introduce a hero 
who had appeared in the Iliad or OdyiTey, 
without a ftri<5t attention to make him aA 
fuitably to the opinion conceived of him 
from thofc epic Poems. When Ulyfics, in 
die tragedy of Hecuba, comes to demand 
Polixena to be facrificed, how admirably is 
his condo A fuited to our conceptions of him I 
He is cold, prudent* deaf to pity, blind to 
beauty, and to be moved only by coniidera<» 
tion of the public wcaL See h;m in tho 
Iphigenia of Racine, on a fimilar occafion* 
where he tells Agapiemnon, be is rtady to crji 

Jp fuis prct dc pkurer j 

and examine whether there appears any 
thing of Ulyffes upon the Stage, but his 
Name* Nor is there a greater refemblance 
between the French and Greek Achilles. 
Euripides paints him with a peculiar frank* 
nefis and warmth of charader, abhorrent of 
fraud, and highly provoked when he diicovers 
his name has been u&d in a deceit. When 
he fees Iphigenia preferring the good of her 

country. 
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country^ and an immortal fame, to the plea- 
fares of life, he is then ftruck with fenti** 
n^nts io fuitable to the greatnefs of his own 
mind ; and, in the ftyle of a hero and a 
Greek, expreiTes how glad he fhould have 
been of fuch a bride. The Achilles of Ra« 
cine is not diflinguiibed from any young 
lover of fpiriti yet tlus is one of the beft 
French tragedies* 

It is ufual to compliment Coraeille with 
having added dignity to the Romans ; and 
he has undoubtedly given them a certain 
ftraioed elevation of ientimentandexpreifion, 
which has perhaps a theatrical greatnefs : but 
this is not Roman dignity, nor fuitable to 
the charader of republicans ; for, as the 
excellent Bifhop of Cambray obferves*, hif- 
tory reprcfents the Romans great and high in 
Sentiment, but fimple, modeft, natural in 
Words, and very unlike the bombaft, turgid 
heroes of ronuince. Agreatman,fays he, does 
4k>t declaim in the tone of the Theatre ; his ex - 
prefiions in converfation are juft and ftrong 3 
* Lcttrcs fur I'JBl^qucAce, &«• 

z he 
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teutters nothihglow, norany thingpompous^i 
Auguftus CxfzT, rcprefented to a barbaroai 
audience, would command more refpeft, if 
feated on the Mogul's golden throne, fpark-^ 
ling with geriis, than in the ciirule chair, 
to which power, hbt pomp, gave dignify. 
It is a degree of barbarifin to ifcribe noble-^ 
nefs of mind to arrogance<rf phi'afe, or info* 
lence of manners. There is a certain ex-^ 
preffion of ftyle and behaviour which verges 
towards barbarifnri ; a ftate to which we may 
approach by roads that rife, as well as by 
thofe that fall. Ah European monarch would 
think it as unbecoming him to be ftyled 
light of the world, glory of nations, and by 
the fwelling* titles affumed by the Afiatic 
princes, as to be called the tamer of horfes> 
or the fwift-footed, like the heroes c^ 
Homer; 

Pere Bi:umoy feems to be very fenfible of 
Cofneille's mifreprefentatioh of the Roman 
charadter, though he fpeaks of it in all the 
ambiguity of language which prudence coul4 
fuggcft, to one who was thwartirtg a natio- 
nal 
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lial opinion +• He talks of un rqffinement 
dejierti in the Romans^ and aflc8, if they arc 
of this globe, or fpirits of a fuperior world? 
The Greeks of Racine, fays he, are not 
indeed of that univerfe, which belonged only 
Xo Corneille ; but with what pleafure does 
he make us behold ourfelves in the perfons 
he prefents to us \ and how agreeably would 
the heroes of antiquity be furprifed to find 
themfelves adorned by new manners, not 
indeed like their own^ but which yet dp 
not miifbecome them I 

It can hardly be fuppofed that a Critic of 
Pere Brumoy's tafte did not mean to con- 
vey an oblique cenfure in thefe obfervations. 
The Tragic Poet is not to let his Pegafus^ like 
the HippogrifFe of Aftolpho, carry him to 
the moon i he is to reprefent men fuch as 
they were; and, indeed, when the fable 
and manners do not agree, great impro- 
prieties and perfedt incredibility enfue. 

If a Grecian fable is chofen, Grecian 
^ Theatre Grcc. par Brumoy. . 

D manners 
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manners (hould accompany it. A fuperficial 
decorum is kept up if Agamemnon appear^ 
a great chijcf ; but he fhoulcl be a Greek 
chief too, if he is to facrifice his daughter 
to Diana. The fanae magnanimity of fen-^ 
timent might certainly have beeq fpund in 
Quftavus AdolphuSy ^oA in other generals ; 
but t^en how monftrOtMfs. would appear the 
great cataftrophe of tb? play ! , 

If Sh^efp^ar had ijat preferved the Rq- 
man charafter and fel)ii«wnt8i in his play 
of the Death of Julius Caefar, we ftiould 
have abhorred Brutus as an Afiaffip, who by 
this artifice appears ^ Tyrannicide : and had 
not Mr. Addifon made Cato a Patriots 
according to the Roman nipde» we fhould 
think he was mad for killing himielf be- 
caufe Capfjir was likely to becomf perpetual 
diftator. 

It is difficult to fympathize with a man's 
pafiions, without adopting, for the time, his 
opinions, cuftoms, and prejudices : but it is 
certainly nece0ary to exhibit. the man as 

ftrongly 
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ilrongly tindhircd with thofe prejudices and 
cufloms as poflible. 

To all but fuperficial Critics would it 
not appear as ridiculous to fee Thefeus and 
Achilles wear French manners, as a French 
4refs ? A little reflexion would (hew it is 
more fo : for there are relations between 
fentiments and manners, and none between 
fentiments and drefs. 

It is ilrange that Painters, who are to 
give the mute inanimate figure, are re- 
quired to be rigid obfervers of the Coftu- 
mi, and that the dramatic Poet, who is to 
imitate fentiment, difcourfe, and aftion, 
fhould be allowed to neglcft them. 
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Nee minitnum mertiere decus, yeftigia GraCta 
Aufi deferere^ et celebrare domeftlca (z&tt. 
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THOSE Dramas of Shakerpear, which 
he diflinguiflies by the name of hi§ 
Hiftories, being of an original kind and 
peculiar conftruftion, cannot comte within 
any ruleSy prior to their exiftence. The 
tfffiice of the Critic, in regard to Poetry, is 
like that of the Grammarian and Rheto*-* 
ridan in rtfpcA to Language : it is the bufi*^ 
nefs of both to ihew why fuch and fuch 
modes of fpeech are proper and graceful, 
Others improper and ungraceful : but they 
pronounce on fuch words and cxpreffionS 
only, as are a^ually extant* 

The rules of Ariftetle were-drawn from 

D 4 the 
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the Tragedies of ilEfchylus, Sophocles, &c. 
Had that great Critic feen a play fo fafhioncd 
on the chronicles of his country, thus repre- 
fentative of the manners of the times, and 
of thgxhara<5ers of the moft illuftrious per- , 
fons concerned in a feries of important 
events, perhaps.he would have efteemed fuch 
9 fort of Drama well worth his attention, as 
tery peculiarly adapted to thofe ends, which 
the Grecian Philofophers propofed in po- 
pular entertainments. If it be the chief 
uXe of Hiftory, to te^ch Philofopby by Ex- 
ample, this fpecies of Hiftory muft be al- 
lowed to be the beft prcpeptor. The cata- 
ftrqphe of thefe plays is not built. on a 
yain and idle fable of the wrath of Juno, 
or of the revenge of flighted J^cchus^ nor is 
a man reprefented entangled in the web of 
Fate, from which hisf Virtues and his Dei- 
ties cannot extricate him : but here we arq 
admonished to obferve the elFefts of pride 
and ambition, the Tyrant's dangers and 
the Traitor's fate^ The fentiments^ and 
the manners, the paffions and their confe- 
quences, are fully fet before youi the 

force 
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force and luftre of poetical language join 
with the M^ight and authority of hiftbry, 
to imprefs the moral leifon on the heart. 
The Poet collects, as it were, into a focus 
thofe truths, which lie icattered in the dif- 
fttfe volume of the Hiftorian, and kindles 
the flame of virtue, while he fhews tbq 
miferies and calamities of vice. 

. The common interefts of humanity make 
us attentive to every ftory that has an air 
of reality, but we are more aflTeded if we 
know it.to be true j and the intereft is flill 
heightened if we have any relation to the 
perfons concerned. Our noble ccyihtry- 
man, Percy, engages us much more than 
Achilles, or any Grecian hero. The people, 
for whofe ufe thefe public entertainments 
fliould be chiefly intended, know the battle 
of Shrewfbury to be a Fa<a : they are iur 
formed of what paflTed on the banks of the 
Severn i all that happened on the (hore of 
the Scamander has, to them, the appear*- 
ance of a fidtion. 



As 
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As the misfortunes of nations, like thoftf 
of individuals, dfteh arife frortl tlieir pecu- 
iiar difpofitionsi cusftoms, prejudices, and 
vices, thefe boitie^bGrn Dramas are excel- 
lemly calculated to corred: them. The Gre- 
ddn tragedies arfe fo much founded on their 
mythology as to be very improper on our 
ftage. The paffion of Phaedra and the death 
©f HippalytiiSj occafioned by the interpofi- 
tion of Venus and Neptune, wear the ^- 
partht marks offiiftionj and when we ceafe 
to belifeve, we ce^fe to be afiedted. 

. The nature of the Hiftorkal Play gave 
fcope to the extenfive talents of Shakefpcar* 
He had an uncommon felicity in painting 
Manners^ and developing Charadlers,w4iich 
he could employ with peculiar gface aild 
propriety, when he exhibited the Chiefs in 
our civil wars. The great Earl of Warwick, 
Cardinal Beaufort, Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucefter, the renowned Hotfpur, were 
very interefting objefts to their countrymen. 
Whatever ihewed them in a ftrong light, 

and 
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and reprefentcd them with fcntiments and 
mannei^ agreeabk to their Hiiborical charac- 
ters; and to thofe things^ which comnnon 
fame had' diviulgod of them^ muA have en^ 
^faged the attentioiir of the fpedator^ and 
affifted in that deluiion of his Imagination^ 
from whence his iympathy with the ftory 
muil arife* We are aiFeidted by thecataftm-* 
phe of a Stranger, we lament the deftiny of 
an CEdipus^ and the misfortunes of an He«« 
tfuba; but the little peculiarities of a cha*^ 
FoAer.touch us only where we have fome 
nearer affini^ to the perfon, than the com*- 
man relation of humanly : nor, unlefs we 
are .particularly acquainted with the cnigi*^ 
nal dvuai^er, can thefe diftinguifhing marka 
haa^o dbEe merit of height^ng the refem-^ 
Uance^. aod animating the portraits 

We: are apt to confider Shakcfpear only 
as., a; Poet; but he is certainly one of 
thcgrcateft moral Philofophers . that ever 
lived. 

Euripides 
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Euripides washighly efteemcd by tfaeanci-^ 
cnts for the moral fentences> with which he 
has intcrfperfed the fpeeches in his trage- 
dies; and certainly many general truths are 
cxpreffed in them with a fententious brevi- 
ty. But he rather coUeds general opinions 
into maxinis, and gives them a form^ which 
is eaiily retained by memory, than icxtra<fts 
any new obfervations from the charaAeris in 
a<aion, which every reader of penetratipn 
will find the invariable praftice of our au- 
thor; and when he introduces a general 
maxim^ it feems drawn from him by the 
occafion. As it arifes out of the action, it 
lofes itfelf again in it, and remains not, as in 
other writers, an ambitious ornament glit- 
tering alone, but is fo conneifted as to be an 
ufeful paflage very naturally united with the 
ftory. The examples of this are fo frequent, . 
as to occur almofl: in every fcene of his beft 
plays. But left I ftiould be mifunderftood, 
I will cite one from the fecond part of 
Henry IV. where the general maxim is, that 
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An habitation giddy and unfure 
Hatb he that buildeth on the vulgar heajt. 
York. 
Let us on : 
And pul^lifli the occafion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is fick of their own choice : 
.Their over greedy love hath furfeited. 
An habitation giddy and unfure 
Hath hc: that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
Oh thqu food many ! with what loud applaufe, 
Pid'ft tl|au heat h«»iv'ii widi bleffing BoUngbroke, 
Befoif he was, what thou would'fi: have him b^ ! 
And now, being trim*d up in thine pwji defires^ 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him. 
That thou provok'ft thyfelf to caft htm up. 
So, (03 thou common dog> didft thou dt%ofge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou would'ft eat thy dead voi^tt up^ 
And howrft to find it. What truft in thefe times i 
They that when Richard Uv'd would have him die» . 
Are now become enamour'd on his grave : 
Thou that throwd'ft duft upon his goodly head. 
When through proud London he came fighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbioke, 
Cry'ft now,0 earth, yield us that king again. 
And take thou this. 

2, Moral 
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Moral rcfleftions may be more frequent 
in this kind ef Drama, than in the other 
fpecies of Tragedy, where, if not very fliort, 
they teaze the fpedrator, vrhok mind is in-* 
tent upon, and impatient for the cataftro- 
phe ; and unlefs they arife neceffarily out 
of the circumftances the perfon is in, thiey 
appear unnatural. For in the preflure of 
extreme diftrefs, men are intent only on 
themfelves and ontheprefent exigence. The 
various interefts and charafters in thefe hif- 
torical plays, and the rixixture of Ae comic, 
weaken the operations ci pity and terror, 
but introduce various opportunities of con- 
veying moral inftru^ion, as occafioo ir gi- 
ven to a variety of refleftions and obfcrva- 
tions^ more ufeful in common life than thoie 
drawn from the conditions of kings and he- 
rocs, and perfons greatly fuperior to us by 
nature or fortune. 

As there are poets of various talents, and 
readers of various taftes, one would rather 
wiih th»t all the fields of ParnajSbs might 

be 
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be fr«e and open to mtn of genius^ thaii 
that a proud i^nd tyranaicalfpirit of criticifm 
Ihovld contr(3ul us in the ufe c^aay of them. 
Thofe which we 0iould have judged moft 
barren^ have Iroiight ftavth mohle produc-? 
tions wh^a cultivated by an able haod. 

Even fairy land has produced the Subr 
lim^ ; and the wild regions of Romance 
have ibmetimes yielded juft aad genuine 
fentimeots. 

To write a perfcft tragedy, a Poet muft 
be poflefled of the Pathetic or the Sublime; 
or perhaps to attain the utmoft excellence, 
muft, by a more unconmion felicity, be abk 
to give the Sublime the fineft touches of 
paflion and tendernefs, and to the Pathetic 
the dignity of the Sublime. The ftraining 
a moderate or feeble genius to ihofc ar* 
duous taiks, has produced the moft abfurd 
bombaft, and the moil pitiable npnfenfe that; 
has ever been uttered. Arifti^lo's rulfs^ 
like Ulyfles' bow, are 1:^14 forth to all pre^ 
tenders to Tragedy, who as ^infortimate af 
4 Penelope's 
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Perielope^s fijitors, only betray their weak- 
nefe by an attempt fuperior to their ftrength, 
or ill adapted to their faculties. Why fhoidd 
not Poetry, in all her different forms, claiin 
the fame indulgence as her fiftcr art ? The 
niceil connoiiTeurs in painting have applaud- 
ed every matter, who has juftly copied 
nature. Had Michael Ahgelo's bold pencil 
been dedicated to drawing the Graces, or 
Rembrandt's to trace the foff bewitehing 
fmile of Venus, their works had probably 
proved very contemptible. Fafliion does not 
focafilyimpofeonour fenfes, as itmifleadi 
eur judgment. Truth of Defign, and na- 
tural colouring, will always pleafe the eye i 
we appeal not here to any {^t of rules : but 
in an* imitative art we require only juft imi- 
tation, with a certain freedom and ewergy; 
which is alw'ay5 neceflary to form a com- 
pleat refcmblance. to the pattern, which is 
borrowed from nature. I will own, the fi- 
gures of gods and goddefTes, graceful 
pymphs, and beautiful Cupids, are finer 
fubjefts for the pencil, than ordinary hu- , 
man forms ; yet if the painter imparts, to 
, . ^ . thefe 
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.thefc a refemblance to celebrateci perfgns, 
throws them itito their proper attitudes; and 
gives a faijthful copy of the Coftumi of the 
age arid country, his work will create fenfa- 
tionsof a different, but not lefspleafing kind, 
than thofe excited by the admiration of 
•exquifite beauty, and perfeft excellence of 
workmanflhip. Perhaps He {hould rather be 
accountedanice Virtuofothan aeonfummiate 
Critic, who prefers the Poet or Sculptor's 
faireft idea to the various and ieitenfive mc* 
rits of the hiftoric rcprefentation. 

Nothing great is to be expedled from any 
fet of artifts, who are to give only copies of 
copies. The treafures of nature are inex- 
hauftible, as well in moral as in phyfical 
fubjeds. The talents of Shakefpear were 
univerfal, his penetrating mind faw through 
idl chara^fters; and, as Mr. Pope iays of 
•him, he was not more a mafter of -our 
ftrongeft emotions, than of our idleft fenfa- 
tionSi 

One cannot wondef, that endued with fo 
E great 
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great and various powers, he broka dawA 
the barriers that had before confined the 
dramatic writers to the regions of comecfy, 
or tragedy. He perceived the fertility of 
the fubjedts that lay between the two ex*- 
treams ; he faw, that in the hiftorical pky 
he could reprefent the mamiers of the whole 
people, give the general temper of the times, 
and bring in view the incidents that afii^ded 
the common fate of his country. The 
Gothic mufe had a rude fpirit of liberty, and 
delighted in painting popular tumults^ the 
progrefs of civil wars, and the revolutions 
cf government, rather than a cataftrophe 
within the walls of a palace. At the time 
he wrote, the wars of the Houfes of York 
and Lancafter were frefh in mens mind&. 
They had received the tale from fomeNcftor 
in. their family, or neighbourhood, who had 
fought in the battle, he related. Every ipec- 
tatdr's aiFe<5tions were ranged under the 
white or red Rofe, in whofe contentions 
fomehadloft their parents and friends, others 
had gained eftabliffimcnts and honours. 

AU 
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All ''the induceihents which the Greek 
tragedians had to chufe their heroes from 
tl)^ work^ of the poets, who had fang the 
wars of Tictj^ and the ArgDniaufk expedi-- 
tion, were ilill in greater force with our 
countryman to take his fubje£ls from the 
hiftory and tradiii6ns of thofe more recent 
tranfadionsr in \^hich the fpeAator was inw 
formed and interefted more perfonally and 
locally. There was not a family fo low, 
U^t had not had fofne of its branches torn 
dff ih th6 ftorms of theie inteftine commo- 
tiotis t nor a valley fo happily retired, that 
at fottKS titee, tbefoot cfhtfiikpac^t bad not 
hruisd b&^^rets. In thefc characters die 
fudeft peafant read the fad hii^ory of his 
country: while the better fort were inform- 
ed df the moft mitlute circiimftances by our 
chroiiicles. The tragedians who took their 
iub}e£tsfrom Horner^ had all the advantage 
ft pftiAf fer Would have, who Was to draw a 
pidJrure from a ftatue of Phidias or Praxi- 
teles. Poor Shakefpcar from the wooden 
E 2 images 
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images in our mean chronicles was to form 

-his/portraits. What judgmcjit wa^tHefe in 

difcpyering, that by moulding them to an 

exaft refemblance he fhoiild engage and 

pleafc ! And what difccrnmc^t and- pene^ 

tratioa into characters, and what amazing 

:fkill in. moral painting, to b^ afele,JrQai 

fuch uncouth models, to bring fprth riQt 

.only apcrfed, but,.whertQc.cgfionjt$quire($, 

a. graceful likenefs ! ' .;. 

The patterns from which. he drew^ we^ 
.not only, void of poetical fpirit and ^ftrna- 
ment, but alfo of all hiftorical dignity.. Tl^p 
hiftories of thofe times were a m^reheap.of 
rude undigefted annals, coarfe in their ftyle, 
and crouded with trivial anecdotes. No 
Tacitus had inveftigated the obliquities of 
our ftatefmen, or by diving into the^pro- 
found fecrets of policy had dragged into 
light the latent ihotives, the fecret machi- 
nations of our politicians : yet how dpes 
•he enter into the deepefl myfteries of 
ilate! There.cannQt be ajlronger proof of 

thft 
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the fuperibrity of his genius qver the hifl:o- 
rians of the times than the following in- 
jftance. 

The learned Sir Thomas More, in his 
hiftory of Crook*d-Back Richard, tells, 
with the garrulity of an old nurfe, the 
current ftories of this king's deformity, and 
the monftrous appearances of his infancy, 
which he feems with fupcrftitious credulity 
to believe, to have been the omens and prog- 
nofticsofhis future villany. Shakefpear, 
with a more philofophic turn of mind, con- 
fidcrs them, not as prefaging, but as in- 
ftigating his cruel ambition, arid finely ' 
accounts in the following fpeeches for the 
afperity of his temper, and his fierce and 
unmitigated defire of dominion, from his 
being by his perfon difqualified for the 
fofter engagements of fociety. 
Gloucester. 

Well, fay there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 

What other pleafure can the world afFord ? 

I'll make my heaven on a hdy's lap j 
. ' ' E 3 And 
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And deck my body in gay ori)am9i>t3» 

And 'witch (weet ladies with my words and looks. 

Oh ! miferable thought ! f nd more unlikely^ 

Than to accomplifh twenty golden crowns. 

Why, love Ibrfwore me in my mother's ^mbf 

And, for I fhould not deal in her foft I^wSt 

She did corrupt frail nature with fome bribe 

To flirink my arm like to a wither'd ihrub i 

To make an envious mountain on my backt 

Where fits deformity ^o aaock my body ; 

To (hape my legs of an uneven fi^c 5 

To difproportion me in every part : 

Like to a chaos, or unlickM bear* whelp 

That carries no impreifion like the dam- 

And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 

Oh monftrous iault to harbour fvch a thought ! 

Then fince the world affords no joy to me. 

But tocommandf tocheck» to o'er-bear fuch 

As sure of better perfon than myfelf ; 

rU make my beav'a to dream upon the crown, 

An^ while I live to account (his world but hell. 

Until the miihap'd trunk that bears diiis head 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown* 

[Henry YI. Aa 3d, Scene 3d. 

GiOUCESTM. 
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Gloucester. 

The midwife wcnder'd^ and the woman cry'd. 

Oh Jeflis blefs us, he is born with teeth I 

And (b I was, which plainly fignified 

That J iheulJ fnail, and bite, and play the dog ; 

Then fince the heav'ns have fhap'd my body fo» 

Let hell make crook'd my mind to anfwer it* 

I have no brother, I am like no brother. 

And that word, love, Which grey-beards call divine. 

Be refident in men like one another. 

And not in me : I am myfelf alone. 

[Henry VI. AS sti, Scene 7th. 

Our audior, by following minutely the 
chronicles of the times, has embarrafled his 
drama's with too great a number of perfpns 
and events. The hurley-burley of thefe 
plays recommended them to a rude illiterate^ 
audience, who, as he fays, loved a rioife of 
targets. His poverty, and the low condition 
of the ftage (which at that time was not 
frequented by perfons of rank) obliged \ivax 
to this complaifance ; and unfortun ately be 
had not been tutored by any rules of art, or 
informed by acquaintance with juft and re- 
gular drama s. Eyen the politer fort by 

E 4 reading 
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reading books of chivalry, which* were the 
polite literature of the times, were accuf- 
tomed to bold adventures and achievements. 
In our northern climates heroic adventures 
pleafed more than the gallant dialogue, 
where love and honour difpute with all the 
fophiftry of the fchools, and one knows 
not when the conteft would end, if heral- 
dry did not ftep in and decide the point, as 
in the foliloquy of the Infanta in the Cid. 

L'Infante. 
T'ecouterai-je encor, rcfpcd de 'ma naiflance* 

Qui fais un crime de mes feux ? 
T'ecouterai-je, amour, dont la douce puiffancc 
(Contre ce fier tyran fait rebeller mes vceux ? 

Pauvre princcfle, auquel des deux 

Dois-tu preter obeiffance ? 
Rodri^ue, ta valeur te rend digne de moi ; 
Mais pour etre vajllant tu n'es pa$ fils de rqi. 

Le Cid, Acte jme. 

^ Nor is this rule, that a princefs can love 
only the fon of a king, a mere Spanifh puntoj 
you fhall hear two Spartan virgins, daugh- 

•tera. 
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ters of Lyfander, fpeaking the fame 
language/ 

Elpinich. 

Gotys eft roi, ma fseur ; & comme fa couronne 
Parle fuiEfammcnt pour lui, 

Aflure de mon cceur que fon tronclui donpe, 

De le trop demander il s'epargne I'ennui. 
.'* ♦ 

This lady then proceeds to queftion her 
fiftcrconcerningher inclination for her lover 
Spitridates, and urges in his favour ; 

EtPIKICE. 

Car enfin, Spltridatc a Tentretien charmant, 
Xr'oeil vif, Tefprit aife, le coeur bon, Tame belle ; 
A tant de qualitea s*il joignait un vrai zele. • • 

To which the other anfwerS, 
Aglatide. 

Ma faeur, il n*eft pas roi comme Teft votre amant. 

II Ti'eft pas roi, vous dis-je, & c'eft un grand defaut •• 

■ The Queen of the 'Lufitanians, in the 
famous play of Sertorius, fpeaks thus to 
fhat Roman general ; . 

• f Agcfilaus of Cprneillc, 

ViRXTATE. 
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ViRJTATE. 

Car enfin pour remplir Thonneur dc ma muflance, 
II me faudroit un roi de titre^ e^de puiflance; 
Mai$ comme il n'en eft plus, je penfe m'en devoir^ 
Oii le pouvoir fans horn, ou leaoiU fans pouvoin 

And upon the efFe<3: of this prudent de- 
cifion turns the great intercft of the play. 
By the laws of romance the mdn are to be 
amorous^ and the ladies ambitious. Poor 
Sertorius in his old age is in love with 
this lady, for whom Perpenna is alfo dying; 
and SertCMrius, whom we had fbppofed fa- 
criEced to the ambition of his lieutenant^ 
is the vidim of his jealoufy. 

Shakefpear and Corneille are equally 
blamable for having complied with the 
bad tafte -of the age ; and by doing fo^ they 
have both brought unmerited cenfures on 
their country. The French impute bar- 
barity and cruelty^ to a people that could 
delight in bloody fkirmiihes on the ilage. 
Th? Englilh, as unjuftly, but as excufably^ 
accufe of effeminacy and frivoloufhcfs, thofe 

wh^ 
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who could fit to hear the following addrds 
of » lover to' his miftrefs's bodkin» with 
which fhc had juft pat out one of his 

eyes : 

Pymantb. 
O tpif qui fccofidamC totk courage ifibumaifiY 
{x>in d*omer fea cheveuz, difbonofcs fa main> 
ExeciaUe inftrument de fa krutalt rage, 
Tu devais pour le moins refptSUr fon mage : 
Ce portrait accompU d'un chef-d'oeuvre des cieux ; 
Imprime daiu moA coeur, expriin^ dans mes yeux, 
Quoique te comnandit une ame ft ertidlef 
Devait ittt adord de ta pointe rebdie. 

Clkandre de CorneiRe; 
The whole foliloquy includes feventjr 
lines. I heartily wifh for the honour of both 
nations^ the lover and his bodkin, and the 
ibldiers and their halberds, had always been 
hifled off the ftage. Our countryman was 
betrayed into hiscrror by want of judgment, 
to diicern what part of his ftory was not fit 
for reprefentation. Corneille, for want of 
dramatic genius, was obliged to have re-- 
courfe to points, conceits, cold and unin-* 

tereftuig 
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' terefting declamations, to fill up his plays, 
and thefe heavily drag along his undrama- 
tical drama's to a fifth ait. 

The ignorance of the times palTed over 
the defeats of each author ; and the bad 
taftp then prevalent did . more than en- 
dure, it even encouraged and approved what 
fhould have been cenfured. 

Mr. Yoltaire has faid, that the plots of 

Shakefpear's plays are as v/ild as that of 

the Clitandre juft quoted ^ and it muft.be 

allowed they are often exceptionable : but 

^at the fame time we muftobferve, that 

though crouded too much, they are not fo 

perplexed as to be unintelligible, which 

Corneille confefles his Clitandre might be 

to thofe who faw it but once. There ' is 

ftill^ another more efTcntial dijfFerence per- 

*haps, which is, that the wildeft and moft 

. incorreft pieces of our poet contain fomc 

incomparable fpeeches : whereas the worfl 

plaj^s of Corneille have not a good ilaipz^. 

The 
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,The tragedy of King Lear is very, far from 
being a regular piece : yet diere are fpeechcs 
in it which perhaps excel any thing that 
has been written by any tragedian, ancient 
or modern;. - However we will only compare 
pnis paiTage.of it at prefent, with another in 
Clitandre ; as they both happen to be on 
fiijiilar fubjefts. The blinded lover, after 
many complaints, . and wiflies for revenge, 

. hears the noife of. a tempeil, and thus 
breaks put.; 

PVMANTE. 

Mes menaces deja font trembler tout le monde : 

Le vent fuit d'epouvante, et le tonnetre en gronde : 

L'oeil du ciel s-en- retire, et par un voile noir, 

N^y pouvant refifter, fe defend d'en ricn voir. * 

Cent nuages epais fe diftilant en larmes, 

A force de pitie, veulent m'oter les armes. 

La na^re.^tonnee embrafTe men couroux, 

Et veut m'oiFrir Dorife, ou devancer mes coups* 

Tout eft de mon parti, le ciel meme n'envoie 

Tant d'edairs redoubles, qu'afin que je la voie, * 

King Lear, whom age renders weak and 
querulous, and who is now beginning to 

grow 
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grow mad, thud ^9^ fi«uMly, m the ge- 
aeral caktiii^ of thd ftorin> reciij^i to his 
«mti particular circum^anceft. 

Spitfire, fpoucraiitf 
Nor raia^ #hld, thunder, iins are nly datightto i 
I tax ]M»u HOC, ydtt deiMants, with unkkkfav^i 
t iieveir gave 3rou kli^oms, caliM y(>u childreiii 
Yoa owe itte iu> ilibiliiffibii. ThM idl fidl 
Youf hcft'rible plraAil-e |. htit I i^ml ydnr fl^^i 
A poor, infirm, weak, and derpi$*d*ol4^A»! 
And yet I call you»fenrife minifters. 
That haVc with tvW> pcWiidotis datighte/s jorii'd 
Your high cngttidet'd battles, *gdrtff a htfid' 
So old and white ai this. Oh t oh ? 'tis fotih - 
They muft h^ve Kttle ffeeling that art not 
touched by this fpeech, fd highly pathetic. 

How fine is that which folIdWs I 
Lear. 

Let the great Gods, 
Thai keep this dreadful pother o'er our beads. 
Find out their enemies now- Tremble thou wretch. 
That baft within thee undivolged crimes 
Unwhipt of juftice ! Hide ifcee thoti bloody haii4 

Thott: 
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Thmi ppgur'd) aad thou fimular of vtrtoe^ 
That art iciceftuoiia I CaitifiV ihake to piccet^ 
That under covert, and conTcrnent feemtngy 
Haft pra&b'd on man's life ? Ciofe pent up guiltSt* 
Riv« your concealing oontintttts, and dk 
Thefe dreadf42l fummoners gract f-— I am » man 
More finn'd againfl than finniiigb 

Thus It is that Shake^ear redeems the 
nonfenie, the indecorums, the irregohuities 
of his plays^ and whoever, for want of natn-^ 
ral taile, or from ignorance of the Englifh 
knga^e, is infenfible to the merit of thefe 
paflaga, is juft as an&t to judge of his 
works, as a deaf man, who only' perceived 
the blacknefs of the iky, and did not hear 
the deep*-voiced thundbr, and the roaring 
elements, would have been to defcribe the 
awful horrors of this midnight florm. 

The French Critic apologizes forourper- 
iiiling in the reprefentation of Shakefpear's 
jplays, by^ytng we have none of a more 
regular form. la this he is extrei^ely mif^ 

taken; 

4 
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taken ; we have many plays written accdf d-* 
ing to the rules of art y but nature^ which 
fpeaks in Shakefpear, prevails over them 
4IL If at one of bur theatres there vvere a 
fet of adtors who gave the true force' of 
every fentiment, feemed infpired with fhe 
paffion they were to. counterfeit, fell: fa 
naturally into the circumftances and fitua-^ 
tions.the poet had*appointed for them> that 
they never betrayed they were aGtorSf hut 
might fometimes have an awkward geitufe-^ 
or for a moment a vicious pronunciation, 
fhould we not conftantly refort thither ?*-4 
If ^ at another theatre there were a fet of 
puppets regularly featured, vi^hofe propor* 
tions and movements were geometrically 
true, and the face3, the aftibn, the pronun+ 
ciationofthefe puppets had no fault, but that 
there was noexpreflion in their countenance^ 
no natural air in their motion, and that their 
fpeech had not the: various inflexions of the 
human voice ; would a real connoifTeiir 
abandon the living aftors for fuch lifelefs 
images, becaufe feme nice and dainty Critic 
2 pleaded. 
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f^sa^« .that ifche {Pii|ipQt» -^wrre not £tb» 
pt& .to aoijr Ibttnsn infiiittities^ f^ottld oat 
jcQo^ ifaeeze, or become lunrfe in the 
niidfltif a Ant iptrisdi va^ fumld it:)ftiraH 
much to. urge^ thtft fbtir inovements .audi 
j|sme$^ b6t6g rdirei^d % j«0: FiniedKinicey 
IvDold ^oevxar botray the awkwanlncfs.^ 
-riifticitx^ or a ialfe aweat tiayight from bad 
4uliicatum« 

Tile drasoatis peribilr pf^Shakeipear arb 
jncn^ fcdl by CQnfii£utiQn# Imrt by iU hai- 
4iits^ faulty and unequal^ But tkty (peak 
With human voices^ are admted by.hsttnaii 
pailions^ and are engaged in the common 
affiars of Jhuoptah life* Woace interifled in 
.what they do^ or fay., hy feeling every mo^ 
xnent, that they are of die fame iiitUK -.^i 
«nirfelyea. Their firecepts therefore arc an 
infh-JudHon, their fatb9 and fortjones aa eic*- 
l^erienbe^ their teftimony an authority^ and 
:didr tmsfortunes a warning* 

LoVe and ambition are the fubje^ts ofjthe 

French plays. Fi^om the firftof thcfepaflions 

F many 
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many by age and temper are entirely ex^ 
empted : and from the fecond many more^ 
:by fituation. Among a thou£uid fpedators^ 
there are not perhaps h&lf at dozen^ who 
.ever were^ or can be^ in the circumflianGeB 
of the perf6ns reprefented: they cannot 
;fympathize with dtem^ uftlefs they have 
fome conception of a tender paflion^ com^ 
bated by ambition^ or of ambition ftrttg<- 
gling with love. The fable of the French 
plays is often taken from hiftory,*but then 
a romantic paflion is fuperadded te it^ and 
to that both events and chara£bers are ren** 
dered fubfervient^ 

Shdkefpeari m Various nature wifey does 
' not confine himielf to any particular paffion^ 
When he writes from hiftory, he attributes 
to the perfons fuch ibitiments^ as agre^ 
with their adlions aiid charaders^ There is 
not a- more fure way of judging of the me«- 
rit of rival gcniufes, than by bringing them 
to the teft of comparifon where they have 
attepipted fubjeds of a iimilar nature* 

Corneillf^ 
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Cofneilk appears much inferior to our 
iShakefpear in the art of conducing tha 
events^ and difplaying thechara(^ersj hebor-* 
rows from the hiflorian's page: his tragedy 
of Qtho comprehends that period^ in which 
the courtiers are caballing to make Galba 
adopt a fucceiTor agreeable to their interefls. 
The court of that emperor is finely de^ 
fcrihed by Tacitus, who in a few words fets 
before us the infolcnce, the profligacy, and 
rapacioufnefs of a fct of minifters, en^ 
couraged by the weakncfs of the prince to 
attempt whatever they wiihed, and incited 
by his age to fnatch by hafly rapine what- 
ever they coveted.— ^Tacitus, with his 
mafterly pencil, has drawn the outlines of 
their charaders fo ftrongly, th^t a writer of 
any geni\is might fini(h up the portraits to 
great refemblance and perfedion. We have ^ 
furely a right toexpeft this from an author, 
who profcfles to have copied this great 
biftorian the mpft faithfully that was pof-^ 
i^ble. One would imagin? the infolent 
Martianus^ the bold andfubtle Vinius, the 
Fa baic. 
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bafe^ fcandalous^ flothful Laco ihould all 
appear in their proper characters, which, 
would be unfolding tfirough the whole pro- 
greft of the play, as their various fchemes 
and intetefts were expofed. Inftead of this, 
'Martianus mtikcs fubmiffive love: ViniUs 
"arid Laco are two ambitious- courtters,- with*-, 
out any quality that diftfaguilhes thdm frdm 
>ach othfer; or from ' ariy bther intriguing 
flatefmen ; nor do they at ail contribute' to 
bring about the revoltititm in the empire : 
their whole bufinefs ftems to be match- 
making, and in that too they are fo iiriifcitful 
as not to fuccced. They tiiidertake it indeed, 
merely as it may influence the idoption* 
iSeveral fentences frcift Tacitus are ingrafted 
into the dialogues, but, from a change of 
perfons and circumftances, they lofe much 
of their original force and beauty. 

Galba addreffes to his niece, who is in 
love with Otho, the fine Speech which thtf 
hiftorian fuppofes him to have made to Pifo 
when he adopted him. The love-fick lady^: 
tired of an harangue, the purport of which^ 

is 
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£dea nopoHtkiai), aafwerstheemperor, that 
ihe ddes not uoderftand ftate affairs : a cruel 
repjy t<j: a fpeeeh he could have no motive 
for makiagy but to diiplay his wifdom and 
eloquence The old warrior is mor? com- 
plaifant to h^ryfor he enters iijto aUthe de- 
licacies of her paflion, as if he had ftudicd la 
carte dU teii<irc*. To fteal fo-tnuch • matter 
from Tacitus without imbibing one fparfe; 
of his fpirit; to tranflate whole ipcechcs 
yet preferve.np likencfe in the characters, 
is {iixfi^ betraying a great deficiency of 
dramatic powers, and of the art of imitation. 
To reprefent the gay, luxurious, diflblute, 
ambitious Otho, the courtier of Nero, and 
the gallant of Poppea, as a mere Paftor Fido, 
who would die rather than be inconftant to 
his miftrefs, and is indifferent to empire but 
for her fake, is fuch a violation of hiftorical 
truth, as is not to be endured. I pafs over 
the abfurd fcene between the jealous ladies, 
the improbability of their treating the pow-- 
erful ai)d haughty favorites of the emperor 
\ . ' ♦ Roman de Cleli» 

F 3 with 
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with indignity, and Otho*s thrice repeated 
attempt to kill himfelf before his miftrefs'$ 
face, without the leaft reafon why he (hould 
put an end to his life, or probability that 
{he would fuffcr him to do it. To make 
minuje criticifms, ti^icre the grca^parts are 
fojiefedtive, would be trifling. 

Havingobferved howpoorly CorneiUc has 
rcprefented charaders borrowed from fo 
great aportrait painter as Tacitus, let us now 
fee what Shakefpear has done, from tho|fl 
awkward originals our old chroniclj^s. 
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THE 
FIRSr PART 

o If 

HENRY IV. 



THE peculiar dexterity, with which 
the author unfolds the chafadlers^ 
and j^eparea the events of this play, de- 
ierves our attention^ 

There is not pferhaps any thing more 
difficult in the whole compafs of the dra- 
matic art, than to open tp the fpedtator the 
prfivjous incidents, that were produftive of 
tjie pcefent circumiknces^ and the charac- 
ters rf the peffons^ from whofe condudb,, in 
fjich circuaiflances, the fubfequent events 
are tot; flow* An intclUgpot fpedator will re- 
qciv^jgreat pleafurc fropi obferving every 

aiftion 
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a£tion naturally arifing out of the fentiments 
and manners of the perfons rcprefented. 
Happier is the poet^ whenthepeculiar diipo-> 
jQtionsof his feveral charatfters do naturally 
unfold the perj^exities of the fah^e^ thgn he 
who ufes the liberty, which Horace allows, 
to call a Deity to his afiiftance. This play 
opens by the king's declaring his intention 
to unjjkitake t^ crufade, a$ foon ^s peace 
will allow him to do it. Wcftmorland in- 
forms him of the defeat of Mortimer by 
OwcnGlendpwcrj the Kingrelatesthe news 
of Percy's victory at Holmedpn, which na- 
turally leads him to thei)raife of this young 
hero, and to exprefs his envy of Lord Norr 
thumberland's happinefs. 

To be the £tther of fo bleft a ibn^ 

While J (fays hr) 

See riot and'diihonour fiain the foroW 

Of my young Harry : 
then he mentions Perc/s refufal of his pri- 
foners, )vhich Wcftmorland attributes to the 
malevolent fuggeftions of Worcefter. Thus 
at once is prefenfed tothe ijpecftator, the 
condition of the ftate^ the temper of the 

times,; 
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iimtSf wd the charaders of the perfont 
from whom the c^taflrppbe ^ to aiife. 

The ftern authority tlj^e |f mg afluines ^n 
JEfotfpur's dlfobedience to his conmi^nds^ 
rould not fail to inflame a warm young hero 
flufhed with recent victory, and elate with 
the confcioufnefs of having fo well defended 
a crown^ which his^fatljer ajjd jjncle had iiji 
a manner conferred. Nothing caij be morp 
natural thaothat^ in fucha temper^ he fhpuld 
recur to the pbjigatiqns the king had t^ 
his family : and thus while he appears tp 
yent his fplcen, he explains to the ipedfcatpr 
what is paft, and opejjs tlje fource of the 
future rebellion ; *nd by jcpnnedUng form- 
er tranfadlions with the prefept pajlfiojrj? and 
events, creates in the reader ap in tejreft and 
a fympathy, wh^ch a f q14 na«raj^o;> of a 
pomppus.depjiaina^io^ coul4 not have effed- 
/ed. As tJje author dpfigned Percy fhpuld 
be an interefting charafter, his difobedience 
to the king, in regard to the prifoners, is 
mitigated by his pleadipg the unfiti)e/s of 
jt^e perfpn and^ unfavorableoejfs of the 

occafion 
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6ccafioh to urge him on the fubjeft. To thif 
effeminate cowtkr. (fays he) 

I then, all fmarting with my wounds being cold. 
Out of my grief and my impatience 
To be fo pcfter'd with a popingjoy, 
' Anfwer'd negle£lingly-^l know not^what. 

Thus has the poet artfully taken from 
the rebel the hateful crimes of premedita- 
ted revolt and deep-laid treachery. He is 
hurried by an impetuofity of foul out of the 
iphere of obedience, and, like a comet, 
though dangerous to the general fyftem> is 
ftill an objeft of admiration and wonder to 
every beholder. It is marvellous, thatShake- 
fpear from bare chronicler, coarfe-hiftory, 
and traditional tales, could thus extradt the 
wifdom and caution of the politician Henry, 
^nd catch the fire of the martial fpirit of 
ilotfpur. The v^rath of Achilles in Homer 
is not fuftained with more dignity. Each 
hero is offended that the prize of valour. 
Due to many a well-fought day, 

is f udely fnatched from him by. the hand of 
pCtwer.~Onc Ihould ftrfpeft an- author of 

more 
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more learning to have had the charaftcr of 
Achilks in his eye, and alfo the advioe of 
, Horace as to the manner of xeprefcntir^ 
. him on the ftage. 

Impiger, iracundus, itiexorabtlis, zctu 
Jura fioget fibi nata, nibS nan arrogec ztmu 

His miidemeanc^s rife fo naturally out 
lof his temper, and that temper is fo noble, 
that we are almoft as iliuch interofted lor 
him as for a more virtuous chara^kr^ 

^ His trelpaft may be well forgot, 
It hath th* excuie of youth and heat of Uoodj 
And an adopted name of priVilff^, 
A bare-brained Hotfpur govern'd ^ia ffdeen. 
The great afpiring foul of HotJ^nit bears 
out rebellion : it ieems, in him, to flow 
itota an uncontrollable energy of foul, bora 
to give laws, too potent to receive them« 
In every fcene he appears with the fajjtQc 
animation ; he is always that Percy 
Whofe fpirit lent a fire 
£yen to the duUeft peafant in the camp, 
; Led ancient lords and rev'rend bHhops 00, 
To bloody battles, a^ to bruifMig artnii, 

4. ' He 
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He has alfo' the frankhefs of Achilles, aiid 
the feme abhorrcnec of falfhood ; he is as 
impatient of Glendower's preten^As to fa- 
pernatyralt powers/ its to the king's afictming 
a right over his prifoners. In dividing the 
kingdom he will not yield a foot of ground 
to thofe who difpute with him; but would 
give Vitry thing to a well-^deferving friend. 
Jk is a pardonable violation of hiftorical 
truth, to give the Prince of \Yales^ who 
behaved very gallantly at the battle of 
Shrewlbttry, the honour of conquering him 5 
and it is more agreeable to the fpedtator^^ as 
the event was^ to beat down 

The heyer-dauAt^d Percy to tihfe earthy 

lo Aippoie it did not happdn from the arrovf 
<6f a peafitnt, but from the fword of Henry 
H^onmouth, whofe fpirit came with a higher 
commiflfllon from the fame fiery fphere^ 

In Worceffer the rebel appears in all his 
pdious colours; proud, envious, malignant, 
artful, he is finely contrailed by the noble 
Fcrcy. Shakefpear, with the fagacity of a 

Tacitus, 
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Tacitiis^ obferves the jcaloufies which muft 
naturally arifc between a family, who have 
conferred a crown, and the ktogf who has 
received it, who will always think the pre^ 
fence of fuch benefadx>r8 too bold and ft^ 
remptory. 

The cfaaradfcer of Henry IV. is perfeftly 
agreeable to that given him by hiftorians. 
The play opens by his declaring his in- 
tention to War againft the infidels, which 
he dot% not undertake, as was ufual in thoie 
timesi from a religious enthufiafm, but is 
induced to it by political motives : that the 
martial fpirit may not; break out at home in 
civil wars i n(x peace and idlenefs give men 
opportunity to enquire into his title to the 
crowp, and too much difcufs a point which 
would not bear a cool and clofe examination. 
Henry had the fpecious talents, which aifift 
a man under certain cireumftances to ufurp a 
kingdom : but either from the want of thofe 
great and folid qualities, which are necefiary 
to maintain opinion loyal to the thrbncf to 
which it ha4 raifed him, or from the im^ 

poflibility 
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]loffi1iiiitjr of lattsfj^^mg the eac|»£t2tidQ$ d^ 

^aftbebe^iuiftomnswithgreatappezrancs^o^ 
^ffiafon*ka.vfe Higgeflad^, it is certain his mgn 
•li^s fiill'i^'difcoixtedts aiad^trd^^^ 

The popular arts by Which he captivated 
the muidiude. are jfifiely tielcribfed in the 
fpeech he hiak^ to Ms ibn» in the:thinl tt&i 
-Any othcripoet.would.have thought he had 
/ acquitted ^himfdf well enough in^that dia-^ 
logue, by a general f ;jthcrly admoniliondeli'' 
'irercd with the dignity bceoniing a monarch i 
^t Sfaake^year rarely deals in coomisme 
place> and general 'mwals^ The pocidiflf 
^temper and circumilances of the perfan# 
rand thejsx^chcy of t&e tbne^ influence the 
dpeaker^ as: in real life« . It is not only the 
Jcing and pamnt, but Henry Plantagenet^ 
:that chides : the Prince of Wales. How 
n^jitural it.'is.for hiaA, ©n Percy's revolt,, to 
recur to hoisvown rebellion againii Richard, 
and to apprehend, iJut the ^tnie levities 
.which loft chat.king, ftrft the opinion, then 

the 
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the allegiance of his ibbjedts, (hould deprive 
the Prince of his fucceffioti ! Nothihg can 
he better imagined than th6 parallel he 
draws between hitnfclf afid Percy, Richard 
and Henry of Monmouth- The affeftionate 
Father^ the offended King, the provident 
Politiciani and the coniciou^ ufurpef, are all 
united in the following fpeeches t 
K« HsttitT/ 

I know not, "trtiether God wtll have it fo, 

For fome difpleafing fervlce I have done % 

That, iA hU feeret doom, oat of my blood 

Hell bited ftfvengemeht, and a fcourge for me. 

But thou dd'ft \Sk thy frtitfages crf'lire 

Make mc belifeve that thou arc only mark'd 

For the hot vengeMlce and the rod of heaven. 

To puiiifh i^y ihiPtMadiiig$« Tell me, elfe 

Could fuch idorditiate and low defirts. 

Such poor, fuch bafe, fuch lewd, fuch mean attempts. 

Such barren pleafures, rude fociety 

ki thou jut match'd withat, and grafted to, 

Ace^mffaiiy the greatnefs of thy blood, 

And hold thdr level with thy prirtcejy heart ? 

G K. HenrV*^ 
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* . •^ K. Henry. . • •* 

.1 

. * Hcav*n pardon thee. Yet let me wonder, Harry^ . 
At thy affcSions, which do hold a wing ^ 

<3uitc from the flight of all thy anceftors. ► ^ 

Thy place in council thou baft rudely lott:> j ; • . , 
Which by thy younger brother is fupply'd ; / r 

. And art almoft an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my bipod. ! .^ 

The hope and expe£iation.of thy time 
Is ruiri'd, and the foul of every, maa * .; x 

Prophetiqdly does fore- thihk thy falK .. -^^ \ 
Had I fo laWfh of my pi;efenc^ been, ; : .. . / 
So common-hackney'd in ih& eyes of men^ ;^ , \ 
So ftale and cheap to vulgar company;*. ; ' : { 
Opinion, that did help meto the, crown, . . . ; 
Had ftiU kept loyal to poffeiEon, : ; . : 

And left me in rcputelefs banifhment, 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. i 

• %\xt being feldom feen, I could not ftir, 
But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at, ; 

That meti would tell their children, this is be; \ 
Others would fay, where ? which is Bolingbroke ? 
And '.then I ftole all courtefy from heav'n, ' .. ^ 
And dreftmyfelf in much humility, 

*' That I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts. 

Loud 
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Loud {boats and lalutations from their moiiths^ 
Even in the ^refence of the crowned king. 
Thus I did keep my perfon frefli and new^ ^* 

*My prefencei like a robe pontifical, • 
Ne'er fecri, but woiider*d at ; and fo iny ftate,.* ' 
Seldom, but Aimptudus, fhewM like a feaft^ 
Aid won, by rarenefs, fuch folemnity. ' ' ^*' 
The (ktppfng king, he ambled up arid down * 
With (hallow jefters, and rafh bavin wits^ 
Soon kindled,' aiid foon burnt s Ycarded his ftat^ 
Mingled hi9 royalty with carping fools ; 
I&dhis great name pfofaned with their fcortis | 
And gave his countenance, agaljlft his name. 
To laugK at gybing boys, and ftand the pu(h ' 
Of every beardlefs, vain comparative ; 
Grtw a companion to the commoxt flreetsj 
EnfeofPd him(elf to popularity. 
That, being daily fwallow'd by m^ns eyes^ 
They furfeitecf with honey, and began 
To loath a tafte of (weetne^ -, whereof a littt^ 
More than a little, is by much too much. 
So when he m)4 occafion |p be feon. 
He was but as the cuckow is in June, . 

Heard) aot regarded ^ feeh but with fuch eyeS| 

JV$f .A^ wid blunted with community, 

G ^ Alfor* 
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Afford .no cjclraprdinfiry gajt^^ . 

Such) as isl>e^t on fun-Jik^ majefl^'^ 

When it A^in^s feW<w in adojirine eyep;; 

But rather drowz*d^ apd hjung th^jr eyf-iys dpwix> 

Slept InVis f2LSf^ and jendred fuch a(pe£k 

As doiidy ijjen ^fc^o tb^ir.adycyfarie?. 

Being with hisprcfe|ice^tt;cd, gpreld and fyl^ 

And in tb#^ v^ry linp, Harry, ftan^'ft thou^ 

For thou h^ft If^ thy princely ppyilcj^c 

With vjl^ pjrtif i|»tl9.n $ not a|i eye. 

But is a-we^ry of thy comnion l^ht, 

Saye mn^^ IH^hicJj ^^^ defir'd to fce,thi?c mpr^ : 

Which now dpth, what I wpu} j not bgve it ^o^ 

Make blind it&lf with foolifli tendfrnefs. 

Our author is fo littl? under the difciplijpc 
of Art, that we. are apt to ^ijc^rlb? bis hap- 
pieft fucceflcs, as well as l^s mpf^ unfor- 
tunate ifailin^s, Jo Chance, ^ut I canpot 
help thinking, thcre^is more of contrivance 
and care in his eyeQutioii of tTiis play, than 
in almoft any hi has written, tt Is a more 

y ... .... 

regular drama than hS odierhlftorical plays, 
lefs charged ^yith abfurdities, and le?s in- 
volved In confufion* It is iniieed liatle to 

• * '" 'thdfe 
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<!iofc dftJtJiSReni^; v^KiclS i^t made' tb Tragi- 
<56hieefy: Bhrf if the pfedantry of hJamin^ 
eotirrfevcir rectCifc fromf ite dogmatical rtrltis, 
I tfiittlc tBftY tins pky, inilcad of being cbri^ 
d*ntiA^ ifoV b€iii;^6f't!tat^ (pedes, Would 
olrtaiti fafv^r for the fpecies- itfelf, though 
peifeips corifeff fafte may be offended with 
the tVandtitfhs^ from grave a:n^ important; 
tb Hghf and ludicrous luBje<!!s: and nvSrc 
ftlU with-tHefefrorii great and- illtiftnous, 
tb lowwd-meattpeffofts. Forelgiiefsiunufcd 
to^thefecompbfitions, willbemuchdifgufted 
at them. The vulgar call all animals that 
ar^ not natives of their dwrt cou^trf, nion- 
fi**s>- however heautiful-' they may- be irt 
their ft^rm, or wifdy adapted to their cli- 
mate, and'riatural delfination. Thc'preju-» 
dice^ of Pride are as violent andunrcafon- 
able, as the fuperftltioh^ of Ignorance. On 
the French Parnaflhs, a tra^-ccnnedy of 
this kind- Will be cfecmeda^ mbnfter fitter 
to be (hcwti to the peojple at a fair, than 
exhibited to circles of the learned and 
polite. Froni fome peculiar circumftancer 
G 3 relating 
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relating tothecharafSlers in this piece, w^ 
may, perhaps, find a fort of apology for the, 
potley mixture thrown ipto it, We cannot 
l^utfuppofe, that at the tim§; it was writtep, 
pany ilories yet fubfifted of the wild adyb^r 
tures of this Prince of Wales, and his idle 
companions. His fubfequent r?formationf 
and his conquefts in Frapce, rendered him 
fi very popular charafter. It was a delicate 
affair fo expofe the follies of Henry V\ 
before a people proud of his vjftpries, and 
Render of his fame, at the fame time^fo in- 
formed of the extravagancies, andexceiTes of 
his youth, that he could not appjear divefted 
pf thc9> with apy degree of hiftorical proba- 
bility, . Their enoripity would have beet* 
greatly heightened, if they h?id appeared in 
ji piece entirely ferious, and full of dignity and 
^ccorum. How happily therefore was the 
charider of Fal^a|Fe introduced; whofe wit 
and feftivity in fome meafure excufe the 
Prince fpr admitting hiin into his familiar 
f ity, and fuffering himfelf to bje led by hin% 
jntp fome irregularitjcs. There is hardly ^ 
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j^onng Hero, full of gaiety and fpirit, yrhp, 
if he had once fallen into the fociety of fo 
pleafainj: a companion, could have the feve* 
fity to difcard. him, or would not fay^ a^ 
the Prince docs. 



>' 



He could better fpare a better maru 



rHosviftjitf^Uy does our author follow the 
traditippof the JPrince'shavingbeen engaged^ 
in a rotj}Q(y, yet make his part in it a mere 
firpjic te pl^y pn the cowardly and braggart, 
.teniper. c^ FalftafFe! The whole condudt 
of that iijcyent is very artful ^ he rejeds 
^hi?5>ropofal of the Robbery, and only cpm-. 
plie&:With,the playing a trick on the JlobV 
|per$3'S^. care is taken to inform you, that' 
th€^>flaoney. is returned to its owners. 
Ti^ere is great propriety like\yife in the be- 
haYjdlJl of Prince Henry, when he fup-» 
pofts :JffdftafFe to lie dead, before him : to. 
Ijave eiffrc^ed no. concern^ would havp ap- 
pearl^ unfeeling ; to have lamented , fuch 
a corgpanion too ferioufly, ungraceful : with 
.a fuitabiie , mixture of tendernef^ and. con^' 
t^mpt he ihus addrefies the body ; . 
t : G 4 What 
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Wbatf <9^>;K:^iuntajM:e I couU not tttlM? flffll 
Ktdp i^ » Ut^e Hit .^ poor Jack i £ur<s<«dl. K 
I couM liaye bejttef fpAred a better Qsan. 

l^an feduced t>y Falftgffe i Ib^ ddlpifes bin 
Vices whik hf^^is^eDtert^mcdbylbifiJ^i^mour; 
and though FalftafFe h for a while a ftala 
upon his charafter, yet it is of a kind with 
thbfc colours, which are uf^si for a diigiil& 
in ^ort, being of fudit a n;a:tare a$ afo^fy 
wai^d out, without leaving any bad tiDC*^ 
ture. An4 we fee Hcniy, as foon as h^ia 
, called to the high and ferious duties of m 
JCipgt cpme forth at once with imb)<e[mi0K»d 
luajefty. The difpofiticmof ^e Hero i^iB^dt 
to pierce through the jdfc frolics of the Boy^ 
throughout the wholfe piece; for his refers 
jnatjlon is not e^Aed in the laAicene of tfa« 
Jaft dj&, as is nfual in our Corr>edieS| but i« 
prepared, from the very beginningof thc^ay^ 
Th^ icene be|;ween the Prince and Ffanci^t 
is low and ridiculous^ and foems <me of thQ 
^reateft indecorums of the piece; ^t thm 
fame time the attentive Speiftat^r will fmd 
the purpofc of it k to ihew him, AafrH«»ry 
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w»t ftmlf il)^ Iwuwan oatar«, ia ail her 
vafis«f€l(temfeF«aai^uki«s* lamnonir, 
fajK itTj^ nnQ^ma^A with aU buinouo,, 
( QUttmii^ dijipo&liocvs ) fi»ce the days of 
|(9Qitnw.iMi«f»«>«]»epre§iit]K»u;. la. 
<lte pbx Q^ Honry V. 3iott aw told, tiiat in 
hifi youi^ h» hfv^ been ieduk>ufix obferving 
ttadtmdf aad from an ^fxrebenfion, per- 
haips, how dtffifitiltitMcu.to-accimrc aa lotU 
mats kntchWl;^ oCipcn, whilft he kept up 
diklbfms. hif^rankpreicfihed, he wa?«i the 
oeitemofii^ and deeofume o£ his Stuation, 
and familiarly qoiwi^lipd, with all orders of 
focicty.— The jealoufy his fether had coa- 
<»i?«d^of hita would prohaJbly have bee!n.in> 
crea^, if h& hdd aie(^d- fucb a ibrt cf-pow 
pularHy as would have; gained the dSascm, 
m^trtiM a$,lov6 of the maJtitudB. 

Whether Henry, in the early part of his 
life, wa« indtilgi]^ a humour tha^ inclined 
hini ti» low and wild company, or endea^ - 
vourii^t^ ac<juire a-deeper and.more extent* 
Hve knowledge of human, n^ure, by a.genc« 
r^:acf(Uii»i\^ce with na^kindi is^die bufi-> 

nefs 
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so6 *tbe Firji Part of Henry ' IV. 

ricfs of his hiftorians to determine.'l^t a cri- 
tic muftTurcly applaud the dexterity of Shlakc- 
fpear for throwing this colour over that part 
of his conduct j whether he feized oh fome) 
intimations hiftorians had given of that fort, ; 
or, of himfelf imagined fo refpedtable a 
motive for the Prince's deviations from the' 
dignity of his birth. ' This piece muft* have 
delighted thie people at the time it,was^ 
Written, as the Follies of theii" fkvourite 
charafter were fo managed, that they rather 
feemed 'foils to fet-6fF its VirfCies, than 
ftains which obicUred them. ^ — • 

'Whither wt confiderthe cHaffafter of ' 
Falftaffc as adapted to encoura^ ahd'excufe 
the extravagancieslof the Prince/ or by it-' 
felf, we muft certainly admire it, and own 
it to be perfeftly original. 

' Tfie profefled Wit, cither in -life or on* 
the ftage, fis^tifually fevere and ^tiricai. 
But Mirfrh is the foiirce of Falftaflfe's Wit; 
He feems rather to invite you to partake of 
his merriment/ than to attend to his jeft i 
''^ ' a man 
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•9, man moft be ill-natured; acTtwell a5'd\ill,> 
who J docs jiotjoiQ in thc;j;Qirjh ,of this 
jpyial ccmpaiiiqiix the beft;Ca]cti)fited inall, 
r^eipefts; to raifc Lstughter of any.^hat cwer^ 
^pj^ared ona ftagp, * ;:, -w; •.:;<. . 

«i.Pe, jpins,thc.^n^Cfc;pf jyitltp ^ drol- 
lery of ^Humour, ;^Hi||nour is a kind of 
grptcfque Wit, ihap^d ^and, coloured ' by the. 
difpofitipn of th^ perfon.in j^hoirrit reiides, 
or by the fubjcd to which it is applied. It 
i^ pftQQcft fpURd.iQ.txi4 and irregular minds : 
but thfs .pjeculi^r turn diilprt^ wlt^* an4. 
dioUgtt Jt gives it a ))urlefqiie. air^ which, 
excites mofneptary initth>: readers it lef^ 
jail, and cpnfeqiiej^tly lefs ^^eable to our* 
judgrh^Ats, Qluttpny, corp^lcnpy, ^and 
cowardice, are ^ p^ii}i|rijties of Fdftafie's 
comp6(itipn : th§y/ren^er':hiai fidiculous 
without folly, thrpw an airqf jeftanr^ f«fti- 
yity a^fcut him, and lAak^his^n^anc^fsiuit; 
M(ith his feiitiments, without^iviQg.to his 
uoderftanding any p^ticular bias, 'As the 
contempt attendant on the(e viccs^an^ de- 
&<As is the beit antidote againil any infec- 
:^ , r K tion ' 
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tson tlittt tiiigkt be efinght kt^i ftttk^^r^c^ 
it wa» vtfty IbKd m iMaiie tftn^ aS}- ridl^ 

teredt)ln|. f hcf iMikM$rdbk f|>e«cHf ajpow 
honour would have been fMof^ iifdedent £(iid- 
dangerous from any other perfon. We muft 
dii8w !^ trit is every wflittrcf juft,- his 
hunwar gJeH«uiiei his chfl*»aft«r fetikdO^y 
cffipXM\i aqd l(ift&Mfe($tilrtnigh evei^ fcerie, 
in everf playj in wHSeh it aippciai^; 

intehdeeP ttf be ptiftMy wi*^, i*l«fs ad- 
didnf to ^fui^^ and ^1^ Otf^otA^r ^iatf 
xBf of ^Ii9-tf0ni<! cHttra®a«i I lliinfc 1C0 
may Mi'f eoitdud^^ dtir- atttiKfr \i»aiiP' kn^ 
fib^ thatt If ^»ft$ bttt? a Mie ki«dP(^ >ifiY;^ 
\vhiefr Htf fVadHfodiA^dm! flM I9etr<^ neiceffify 
of ifee ti«ic»^: fdi* in-^^r age; tlw Prt>f«f-* 
for qittl^led!if( his <2hair» the Ji^g&quib^ 
bl^d Off die bench; tUtePl-ekte quibbled in 
the pid|>te> the- StftttfatiaD- qui^ldd at the 
cotineil-btmd ; nayj even' IVfajeAy quibbled 
on the Throne.- ' 
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SECOND PART 

H E N R Y IV. 



IT is uncommon to find the famt fpirit 
and intereildifFufed through the fbquel, 
^s in the firft part of a play : but the fertile 
and happy xnind of Stiakefpear could create 
or diverfify at pleafure ; could produce ne\y 
chara<flcr8, or vary the attitudes of thofe be* 
fore exhibited^ according to the occafion. 
He leaves us in doubt, whether moft to ad- 
mire the fecundity of jiis imagination in the 
variety of its produiStions; or the ftrength 
and!n:eadinefs of his genius in fuilainingthe 
fpirit, and preferving unimpaired, through 
various .circuna|lances and fituations, *What 
his invention had originally produced/ 
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Wc fhall hardly find any man to-day 
more like to what he was yefterday, than 
the perfons hcfe are like to what they Were 
in the ifirft part of Henry IV* This is the 
more aftonifliing as the author has hot con- 
fined himfelf like all other dramatic writers 
to a certain theatrical chara&er; which^ 
fi^nncd entirely of one paffion, prefents to us 
always the Patriot, the Lover, or the Con- 
queror. Thefe, ftill turning on the fame 
hinge, defcribe, like a piece of clock-- work^ 
a regular circle of movements* In hulnan 
fiature, of which Shakefpear's chata^ers are 
a juft imitation, every paffion is controlled 
and forced into many deviations 1^ various 
inddental difpofitions and humours. The 
Dperations of this complicated machine are 
hr more difficult to trace, than the fteady 
imdeviating line of the artificial char&£ter 
formed on one fimplc principle. Our poet 
ieems to have as great :an advantage 
iDver ordinary dramatic poets, as Dsd^us 
had above his predecefibrs in fculpture^ 
They could make a reprc&ntation of the 

limbs 
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limbs attd £eafuf€S which compof^ the hu-- 
iiian form. He firil had the ikxll to give it 
gtOaug, attitude^ tho^eafy graces of real life, 
and to exhibit its powers in a variety of ex- 
ertions^ 

We fhall again fee Northumberland timid 
9nd wavering, forward in ccmfpiracy, yet 
hefitating to join in an adtion of doubtful 
iffuei 

King Henry is as prudent a politician on 
his death-bed, as at council ^ his eye, juft 
before it clofed for ever, ftretching itfelf 
beyond the hour of death, to tbi view of 
tbofe dangers, which from the temper of the 
Prince of Wales, and the condition of the 
times, threatened his Throne and Family. 
I cannot help taking notice of thp^remirk- 
able attention of the poet, to the cautious an4 
politic temper of Henry, when he inakos 
him, even ipi fpeaking to his friends and par- 
tifans, diffemblc fo far, fai relating Richard's 
prophecy, that Northumberland who helped 
H him- 
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him to the throne, would one day revolt from 
him, a^ to add, 

^ Though dien, bcavcir knows, I had no fii«h 
intent; 
But that neceffity fo bow'd the ftate. 
That I and Greatnefs were compelled to kifs. 

Tc his fucccflbr he cxpreffes himfelf very 
differently, when he fays. 

Heaven knows, my (on. 
By what by-paths and indired crook'd ways 
1 met this crown*. 

Thele ddicscies of condud lie hardly 
within the po€t*5 province, but.have their 
fource in that great and univerfal capacity, 
which the attentive reader will find to be« 
kaigfo our author, beyond any other writer. 
H^ ifone, perhaps, would have perceived 
tlte ditcorum and fitnefs of making fo wife a 
ihiiHIkftfved even with his friends, and truft 
a cc*tfef!ion of the iniquities, by which he 
obtantied the crown, only to his fucccflbr, 
whole intereft it was not to difgrace what* 
' ever 
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erer could. authorize his attainment of it. 
Let tragedy-writers who make princes prate 
with pages and waiting-women of their 
murders and treafons^ learn for once, from 
rude and illiterate Shakefpear, how averfe 
pride is coolly to confefs, and prudence to 
betray, what the fever and deliriums of 
ambition have prompted us to do4 

Falftaffe appears with his former diipofi- 
tions, but in new fituations ; and entertains 
ut in a variety of fcenes. 

Hotfpur is as it were revived to the fpec- 
tator, in the following character given of him 
by his lady, when fhedifluades Northumber- 
land from joining the forces of the arch* 
biihop. 

Lady Percy. 
Ob, y6t ^orheavVs fake, go not to thefe wars« 
The time was, father^ that you broke your word^ 
When you weie more endear'd to it than now ; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry^ 
Threw many a northward look, to fee his father 
Sring up bUj^owVs ; but be did long in vain ! 

H a Who 
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Who tiicn perfuadcd you to ftay at'fiome f-' -- 
There were two honours IbflTj yours ziji yourfon's^* 
For yours, may heav'hly glory brighten it ! 
For his, it ftnick upon^him as the^n ' 
In the grey vauk of heav'n ^ and by 'his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move • * ' 

To do brave adls. He was -indeed the glafs/ 
Wherein the noble youth did drqfs themfelves. 
He had no legs, that.pra£tis*d not his gait ; 
And fpeaking thidc, which nature made his blemifh. 
Became the accents of the valiant; 
For thofe, that could'fpeak low and tardily. 
Would turn their own perfeflion to abufe. 
To kem like him : So that in fpeech, in gait. 
In diet, in affedions of delight. 
In military rules, humours of blood, 
,He was the hiark and'glafs, copy and-book^ 
That fafhion'd others. And him, wondVouS'him ? 
O miraele-of-oieA*! him^ did you leave 
To" look iipon the feitltaus"goi of war 
In difadvantage ; to abide i fitli 
Where nothing but the found of Hotfpiir's riame - 
Did feem defenfible. So you left him. "" ' ( ' 
Never, O, never do his ghoft the wrong. 
To hold your honour more precife alid nfec 

With 
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Had nvj fweet Harry had but half their numbers^ 
To-day might I (hangingign NtDtfpur's neck) 
Havctalk'drf Moamoutii'^giay^o:;. ' .: .. T 

Juilic0 Shallow i$ 4A ladmirably well 
drawn conuc pbara^«r^ bvit he never ap- 
pears better^ l^an by r^eAion ia the i^iiror 
of FalftaieV wttt ^n wh«fq defcriptions ip is 
moftftrpngJysjchibxted.-r-Jrtis faid by fome, 
that the Ju^ice was xneant for a particular 
gentlemasi who had prpfecuted the author 
foi; deer-'-ftealing. I know. 9pt whether that 
ftory be well grouudc^. The Shallowa ^e 
to be found every where, in every age,: but 
they who have leaft character of their own, 
aremoft/o^xned andnaodified by thefafhion 
of the tinies, and by their peculiar profcmon 
or calling-^, So though we often meet with a 
rcfemblanc^ to this Juftice, we fhall nqvcr 
find an exa<a parallel to him,, now manners, 
are fo n^uch changed.-^Hiftory or Philofo- 
phy cannot better fet forth the fuperior dan- 
H 3 ger 
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ger of a rebellion fandifit^d by the Churchy 
^£Ui by the following wor4s of Morton v 



MoRTOK* 

Tlfe gentle Ar^kbiflipp of York is up 
With well appointed powers. He is a man^ 
Who with a double Airety binds bis followess. 
' ^y lord, your ion had only but the corps. 
But (hadows, and the Ihew^ of men to fight} 
For that faine wordy rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their fouls^ 
And they did iight with queafinefs, conftzain-d» 
As men drink potions, that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our fide, but for their fpirits and fouls, 
*t^his word, rebeHioni* it had froz^ thi^Ei up. 

But now, the bilhop 
Turns bfurreiftion to religion : 
^uppos'd Ancere and holy in his tboughtS| 
He's fbllowM both with body and with mind, 
• And doth enlarge his rifing with the blood 
pf fair King Richard, (brap'd from Pomfret ftones i 
Derives from heaven his quarrel and his caufe $ 
Tells them he doth beftride a bjeedingland 
Gafping for life under ^reat Bolingbroke : 
And more» and lefs, ^do flock to follow hi^* 
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Nt»: can the indecency of a prelate's ap«* 
pearing in arms^ and the abufe of an autho- 
rity derived from the facfed fundlion, be 
more ilrongly arraigned^ than in the fpeeches 
of We^morland^ and John of Lancafter. 
Westmorland. 

Then, my lord^ 
Unto your grace do I io chief addrefs 
The fubftance of my fpeecb. If that rebellion 
Came like Itfelf, in bafe and ^bje^ routs. 
Led on by bloody youthf goaded wixh ragp. 
And countenanc'dby boys and beggary ; 
I fay, if damn'd commotion fo appear'd 
In his true, native, and moft proper ihape, 
You^ reverend father, and thefe noble lords. 
Had not been here to drefs the ugly form 
Of ]>^/e and bloody in/lirredlion. 
With your fj»ir,hopdur8. You, ipy lord archbifliop, 
Whofe fee is by a civil peace ipaintain'd, 
Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touched, 
Whofp learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd^ 
Wjiofe white inveftments figure innocence, 
Tl^e dqve and very bleffed fpirit of pea^^ \ 

U ^ Wber^forij 
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Wherefore do you fo ill tranflatc yourfelf. 

Out of the fpeech of peace, fl^t bears fqc^ p^i^ 

Into the harlh and boifFjtou9 jt^ngut of war i 

Lancaster, 
My lord of York, it better fliew'd wMi.yau, 
When that your fi0ck> ^flembled by jdicbdl^ . . 
Encircled you to hear with' reverence. 
Your expofition on the holy text j 
Than now to fee you here ah jroh nAttf 
Cheering a rout of rebels' with your driiiri. 
Turning the word to fword, knd life t6 deaths 
That nun that fits within a monarch's heart. 
And ripens in the fup-fliine ofhis favour^ v 

Would he abufe &e countenance of tReking, ^ 
Alack, what ijiifchi^ mi|ht be fet abj^ld), • 
In fbadow of fuch greaniefs I With you, lofdMfliop, 
It is ev'n fo. Wiio hath not heard it fpokeh^ ^ 
How deep you w^re within die books of h^/q? ' 
' To us, the fpeakf r in hi» parliament^ 
To us th'imagiVd voice of heavVi itfctf, 
The very opeiier and intelUgencer 
Between the grace, the fan^kies of heaV'n, 
And our dull workings : O, who fliall beliefe 
But you mifufe the rev Vence of.your plaoe. 

Employ 
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- Employ the cpuiitenance md ghg:c of heav'ii, 
M'^^if^ favtmrhe doth.lm prince's naonsL ' 
In deeds jtflyonourable ? TooVe taken up, 

. Under the counterfeited txsi of God» ': 

The fttbjeds of bis fubAfeute^ my father | 
And both againfi the peace of liear'n sind tdsn^ 
Have l^ere up-fwarmM then), 

Th? archbiihop of York, even when ho 
appears an iron man, keeps up the gravity 
md fceming fandity of his chara^fker, and 
weirs the niitre over his helmet. He U hot, 
Kke Hotfpur, a valiant rebel, full of noble 
aoger 9tn4 lierce defiance, he fpeaks like a 
&M politician to his friends, and like « 
deep defig^mng hypocrite to ftfs enemies^ 
and pretends he is only a^ing s^ ^yfician 
$0 the tftate^ 

Ihavebelbreol^ervecl, thatShakefpearha^^ 
the talents 0f an Orator, asitiMich as<^aPoet^ 
and I cbelieVe it will btfaU^Wdd, that the 
i^eches (^ WeflmorlaatLdahdl^aticafter^e 
as proper on this occafion^ aind the pftcticu« 
lar circumftances as happily touck'd^ is fhtf^ 

could 
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coj[ild have been> by the moft judicious ora* 
tor. I know not that any poet^ ancient or 
inodern» has £hewn Co perfeft a^judgment in 
rhetoric as our countryman. I wi(h he had 
employedhiseloquence likewi(e» in arraign- 
ing the bafenefs and treachery of John of 
Lancafter's condud, in breaking his cove- 
nant with the rebels. 

Fiftol is an oddkindofperfonage^ intended 
f)robably to ridicule fome fajQiionable afiec- 
t^tioh of bombaft languagCt When fuch 
charaders exift no longer but in the wri- 
tings^ where they have been ridiculed, they 
ieem to have been mbnfters of the poet's 
^ajji^ The originals loft and the mode 
fi>rgotten> one can neither praife the inu- 
tation, nor laugh at the ridicule. Comip 
writers fhould therefore always exhibit fome 
charaidldriAic diftiodioQS, as well a^s tempo- 
rary modes. Juftice Shallow will for evep 
tank with a certain fpecies pf men ; he is 
like a well painted portrait in the drefs of 
his age. Piftol appears a mere antiquated 
1^x1$ fo.unpQUlhly fa|3uoned;t y^^ cap hardly 

bclicvei 
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believe, it was mode for any thing but a 
mafquerade frolic. Poets, who tnean to 
pleafe poftcrity, Ihould therefore work as 
Painters, not as Taylors, and give us pecu- 
liar features, rather than fantaftic habits : 
"but where there is fuch a prodigious vari- 
ety of well-drawii portraits as in this play^ 
Vre may excufe one piece of mere drapery^ 
efpecially ^hen exhibited to expofe an ^b- 
jbrd and trQublefonie fashion. 

Mine hoftefs Quickly is of a ip^ cies not 
extind. It may be faid, the author there 
finks from comedy to farce> but flie helps 
to compleat the ch^radter of Falft^lfe, and 
ibme of the dialogues in which fhe is 
engaged are diverting. Every ^ene in 
which Doll Tearftieet appe^s is indecent, 
and therefore not only indefeniibk but in- 
excufable. There are delicacies of decorum 
in one . age unknown -to another ag6, but 
whatever is immoral is equally blamable in 
all ages, and every approach to obfcenity isr 
an oi&nbe for which wit canpot atpne^ nor 
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. Havt9^«t>nfi^r^ the char^&ersof this 
piece; I cifimt p%ft i^er the condu<a: of it 
withp^^ t^ltftg nottcfi^of the peculiar fdU* 
city,, with. Ivbich the:faWe unfolds itfelf 
fjom the v^ beginning. ^: 

' . - ^ " . - .'Ji^!..• ' " /". •^^; * 

The firft .fcencfe : giw thc^omtiliiicl of 
the chara<aers, and the argument of the 
drama; Wfeele k tft*34;^ iilfltocfe-oft^y 
opening of g {rtayr to^usl ta this ? .Ancl/i 
l^iftk I4i4 iibt;n<K!>Mifi^rtt thsrt ttkdnQ 
<^f *th9 Ifeic^ difS$ii^))Mrl^ of the drMMtto 
art i foff :t;hat fiurtly f»ay bfe aUowed) fow *ia 
vhiph the greaWft ni^ts h&ve vcry^fejd^ia 
fucceeded. Eiutripidefi 1$' not yerjr^appy, ii^ 
thiB refp«{)r; lp{^ffhi4.io Tauris b(tgtbs% 
tellipg to htvi^^ in a pneti^ long fcditoqayi^ 
who .ih« is, and ail diat happened cosher 
*t AttJis* As Ariftotle gives this play tho 
J^lgheA praife, we may be ai!iire4 itndid 
not in any. rcfp^ offend the Greek tafte & 
and Boileau not injudicioufly prefers this 

fimple 
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fimplc cxpofition, dcffitutc a? it is of any 
grafcd,- to the perplexed and tedious decla- 
mattoh of the modern ftage. 
Que disies premiers vers I'i^Hon pr£par^^ • 
Sans petnr, du fttjet apphiAi^d^entree^ 
Je me ris d*un aScur, qui lent i s*cxprimcr, 
De ce qti*il vcut, "d'abord ile fait pas m'informer • 
Et qui, dcbrouillant mal unc penible intrigue, 
XyvLTi dirertiflement me fait une fatigue. 
J'aimcrote micux'cncor qu*il dedindt foti uom, 
Et dit, Je fuis Orcfte, iu bien Agamemnon*. 
QuQ d'aller par un tas de confufes^mervcillcs. 
Sans rien dire 4 Tefprit, etxmrdir Ics oreilles. 

That the findplicity of Euripides is pre- 
ferable to the perplexity or bombafl: of Cor- 
neille's manner in developing' the f!ory of 
feveral of his tragedies, ho perfon of juft 
tafte I bfelieve Will difpute. The tefccne 
of tl^e Cinna has been ridiculed by Boileau. 
That of Sertorius is not very happy. His 
famous play of Rodogurie is opened by two 
unknown perfons, one of whom begins, 
Enfin ce jour pompeux, cctJlcureux jour, ridus luit; 

and 
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2nd, after un tas de C9nfufes mer^eilles in 
the ihoft wretched verfe, extended to the 
length of feventy lines, when the reader 
very impatiently expeds to be informed of 
the whole of the narration, ftops ihort with 
thefe words^ 

Je vous acheverai le refte un^ autre fok^ 

Two brothers united by the moft tender 

friendfhip, living in the fame palace, having 

been long in love ^ith the fame princefs, 

have never yet intimated, their paffion to 

each other, not from motives of jcaloufy or 

diftruft, but that^heir confidents may tell 

it the ipeftator, and make him fome amends. 

for the abrupt concluiion of the former 

converfation. However, ftill the poor fpec- 

tator is much in the dark, till the queen, 

who is a perfeA Machiavel, relates, merely 

From the love of talking, all the murders (he 

has, committed, and thofe (he ftill intends 

to commit, to her waiting - woman, for 

lyhofe parts fhe exprefles at the fame time 

a foyereign contempt. 

Here 
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Here I caiinot help taking notitie^ that 
as the poet's want of art made it neceflary 
to fet the queen to prate of her fomaer 
crimes^ to let us into the fable ; his igno* 
ranee of human nature betrayed him in a 
fucceeding fcene, into the enormous abfurdi- 
ty of making both Rodoguhe and the queen 
without hefitation, the one advife the lover 
to murder his miftrefs^ die other the £>n to 
murder his mother* Here again an iniknce 
offers itfelf of our Sbakefpear's fuperior 
knowkdge of the heart of man. King John 
wifiies to inftigate Hubert to kill Prince 
Arthur, but obferve with what difficulty 
he exprefies his horrid purpofe. 
King John. 
Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much i within this wall of flefli 
There is a foul counts thee, her creditor. 
And with, advantage means to pay thy love; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bofom, dearly cheriihed. 
Give me thy hand, I had a thing to fay-^ 
But I will fit it with fome betti^r time» 
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By heaven» Hubert, I'm almoft afhamM 
To fty what good xelped I have of thee* 

«« H u B I R T» 
I svn ititieh bQundcf toyoui iiiajefty«^ 

King JoHS. 
<}ood fneMf thou hafi^ no ^auie to fay fo yetr-^ 
Bat thov ftidt have^and ercqp time ne'er h floWf 
Yet it ihall come for me W dp thee good. 
I had a thing to fay*^bot^ let it go : 
> Thft fun is in the heav'n, and the proud days 
( Atttiided with the pkafures of the world. 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudea* 
To give me audience. If the midnight bell 
Did with bis iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound one unto the drowfy race of night ; 
If this fam& were a diurch-*y^ where w^ ftand^ 
And thou pofiefied with a thoufand wrongs i 
Or if that furly fpirit melancholy 
Had bak*d thy blood, and made it heavy Chick, 
Which elfe runs trickling up and down the veins^ 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes. 
And ftraip their Cheeks to idle merriment ; 
(A paffion hateful to my purpofes) 
Or if thou couldeft fee me without eyes. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply * 

Without 
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Withoujt a tongue, ufing conceit alone. 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful found of words \ 
Then, in defpight of broad-ey'd watchful day, 
I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 
But ah, I will ;iot— yet I We tbee wcU ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov'ft me wel}. 
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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth toheav'n. 

And, as Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to fliape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Midfiimmer Night* $ Dream. 
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<>N THE 

t»RiETERNATURAL 

BEINGS, 

AS the genius of Shakeipear^ thfough 
the whole extent of the Poet*s pro- 
vince, is the objea of our enquiry, we 
ibould do him great injuftice, if we did 
jtiot attend to his peculiar felicity in thofe 
fidions and inventions, from which Poetry 
derives its higheft diftindion, and from 
whence it firft aiTumed its pretenlions to 
divine infpiration, and appeared the aflb** 
ciate of Religion. 

The ancient Poet was admitted into the 
lynod of the Gods : he difcourfed of th^if 
natures, he repeated their counfels, and, 
without the charge of impiety or prefump- 
tion, difclofed their diflcaifions, andpublifh- 
ed their vices: He peopled the woods with, 
I 3 ' Nymphs, 
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NympRs, the Rivers with Deities; and, 
that he might fHll halve fcttnc Being veithin 
call to his afliftance, he placed refponfive 
Echovfixthc vacant regions of Air. : 

In the infant ages of th^ world, the cre- 
dulity of Ignorance greedily received every 
marvellous tale : but, as mankind increafed 
in kno\vle(Jge, and a long fcries of traditions 
had eftatrliftied a certain mythology and 
hiftory, the Poet was no longer permitted to 
range, uncontrolled^ through the boundlefs 
domihions of Fancy, but became reftrained, 
in fome meafurc, to things believed, or 
known. —Though the duty of Poetiy to 
pleafe and to furprifc ftill fubfifted, the 
mfeans varied with the ftate of the world, 
and it foon grew neceflary to make the new 
Inventions lean on the old Traditions,— 
The human mind delights in novelty, and is 
captivated by the marvellous, but even in 
fable itfelf requires the credible. — The Poet, 
who can give to fplendid inventions, and t« 
fiiftions new and bol'd, the air tod authority 
of reality and truth, is mafte^of the^genuinc 
- • • . - fourccs 
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fources of the Caftalian ipring, and may 
juftly be faid to draw his infpiration froi^i 
the 'mett-bead qf fare poefy. 

Shakcfpear faw how ufeful the populaf 
Superftitiorrs had been to the ancient Poets 5 
he felt that they were neceflary to Poetry 
• itfelf. We need only read fome modern 
. French heroic poems, to btf .convinced how 
poorly Epic Poetry fubfifts on the pure ele- 
ments of Hiftory and Philofophy j Taflb^ 
though h# had a fubjeft fo popular, at the 
time he wrote, as the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem, was obliged to employ the operations 
of magic, and the interpofition of angels 
and daemons, to give the marvellous, the 
fublime, and, I may add, that religious air 
to his work, which ennobles the enthufi-- 
afm; and fanftifies the fiiftion of the poet. 
Arioflo's excurfive mufe Wanders through 
the regions of Romance, attended by all the 
fuperb train of chivalry, giants, dwarfs, and 
enchanters ; and however thefe Ppcts, by 
fevere and frigid critics, may have been con* 
^demned for giviitg ornaments not purely 

I 4 clailical. 
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clafHcat, to their works; I believe every 
reader of tafte admires^ not only the fertili- 
ty of their imagination^ but the judgment 
with which they availed themfelves of the 
fuperAition of the times, and of the cuftoms 
and modes of the country, in which they 
laid the fcenes of a(^on. 

To recur, as the Learned fometiilies do, 
to the Theology and Fables of other ages, 
and other countries, has ever a poor effed: : 
Jupiter^ Minerva, and Apollo^ only em- 
bellifh a mcidern flory^ as a print from their 
ftatues adorns the frontifpiece. -— We ad- 
mire indeed the art of the fculptors who 
give their images with grace and majefty i 
but no devotion is excited, no enthufiafm 
kindled, by the reprefentations of charadters 
whofe divinity we do not acknowledge. 

When the Pagaii temples ceafed to be re- 
vered, and the Parnaffian mount exifted no 
longer^ it would have been difficuljt for the 
Poet of- later times to have preferved the 
divinity of his mufe invidate, if the weftera 

world 
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world too had not had its facred fables. 
.While there is any national fuperftition 
which credulity has confecrated, any hal- 
lowed tradition long revered by vulgar faith; 
to that fandtuary, that afylum, may the Poet 
rcfort.— Let him tread the holy ground with 
reverence ; refpeft the eftabliflied doctrine ; 
exaftly obferve the accuftomed rites, and 
the attributes of , the objed of veneration; 
then ihall he not vainly invoke an inexora- 
ble or abfent deity. Ghofts, Fairies, Goblins, 
Elves, were as propitious, were as affiftaiit 
to Shakefpear, and gave as much of the 
Sublime, and of the Marvellous, to his fic- 
tions, as Nymphs, Satyrs, Fawns, and even 
the triple Geryon, to the works of ancient 
Bards. Our Poet never carries his praeter* 
natural Beings beyond the limits of the 
popular tradition. It is true> that he boldly 
exerts his poetic genius, ^nd fafcinating 
powers in that magic circle, in which none 
eer durji walk but he: but as judicious as 
bold, he contains himfelf within it. He 
calls up all the ftately phantoms in the re- 
gions of fuperftition, which our faith will 

receive 
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receive with reverence. He throw9-tnt& 
their manners and language a rayfterious 
folemnity, favorable to Superilition in gc^ 
neral, with fomething highly chara£teriilic 
of each particular Being which he exhibits. 
His witches, his ghofts, and his fairies, fcem 
fpirifs of health or goblins damni\ bring 
with them airs from heaven^ or bkjis from 
hell. His ghofts are fuUen, melancholy,, 
and terrible. Every fentence, utter'd by the 
Witches, is a prophecy or a charm ; their 
manners are malignant, their phrafes am- 
biguous, their promifes delufivc.-- The* 

witches cauldron is a colledrion of all 
that is moft horrid, in their fuppofed in-, 
cantations. Ariel is a fpirit, mild, gentle^ 
and fweet, poflefs'd of fu^pernatwal povwrs,^ 
but fubjed: to the command of a great 



magician* 



The Fairies aife %ortive and gay ; th^ 
innocent artificers of harmlefs frauds, and 
mirthful delufions* Puck's ehumeratioir 
of the feats of a fairy \% the moft agree- 
•abk recital of their fuppofed gambols. 

To 
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To all thefe ^Beings our Poet has affigned 
tafks, and appropriated manners adapted to 
their imputed difpofitions and characters ; 
which arc continually developing through 
the whole piece, in a feries of operations 
conducive to the cataftrophe. They are not 
brou^t lA as fubordinate or cafual agents, 
but lead the aftion, and govern the fable -, in 
which refpe^ our countryman has entered 
moreinto theatrical propriety than thcGreek 
tragedijins. 

Every fpecies of poctiy has its diftinft^ 
duties and obligations. The drama does 
flot^ like the epic, admit of epifode, unne- 
ceflary perfons, or things incredible ; for, as 
it is obferved by a critic of great ingenuity 
and tafte, * "that which pafles in Reprefen- 
" tation, and challenges, as it were, the 
** fcrutiny of the eye, nwft be truth itfelf, or 
* ^ fomething very nearly approaching to it/' 
It ihould indeed be what our Imagination 
will adopt, though our Reafon would rejc(a 
* Hurd, on Dramatic Imitation. 

it. 
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it. Great caution and dexterity are required 
in the dramatic Poet, to give an air of rea- 
lity to fiditious exiftence. 

In the bold attempt to give to airy nothing 
a heal habit at idn and a per/on^ regard muft 
be had to fix it in fuch fcenes, and to difplay 
k in fuch ad:ions, as are agreeable to thd 
popular opinion. — Witches holding their 
fabbath, and faluting paflengers on the blaf- 
ted heath; ghofts, at the midnight hour, vi- 
fiting the glimpfes of the moon, and whif- 
pering a bloody fecret, from propriety of 
place and ailion, derive a cr^ibility very 
propitious to the fchemeof the Poet. Reddere 
perJonae-^—convenientia cuique^ cannot be lefe 
iis duty in regard to thefe fuperior and me-c 
taphyfical,thanto human characters. Indeed^ 
from the invariablencfs of their natures^ a 
greater confiftency and uniformity is necef- 
fary ; but moft of all, as the belief of their 
intervention depends entirely on their man- 
ners and fentiments fuiting with the pre- 
Cenceiv^ed opinion of them. 

*' 2 The 
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♦ 
The magician Profperp raifing a ftQrm j 
i^itches performing infernal rites ; or any 
pther exertion of the fuppofcd powers apd 
ij^alities of the agent, were eafily credited 
by the vulgar. 

The genius of Shakefpear informed hjm , 
th^t poetic fable muft rife above the fimplc 
tale of the nurfe ; therefore he adorns the 
Beldame, Tradition, with flowers gathered 
onplaffic ground, but flill wifely fuffering 
thofe fimples of her native foil, to which the 
eftablifhedfuperilition of her country has at- 
tributed a magic fpell, to be predominant. 
Can any thing be |ijore poetical than .Prof- 
pero's addrefs to his attendant fpirits before 
j^c difmiffes them ? 

Prospeko, 
Ve elves of bSls, brooks, fts^diog lakes, and groves,^ 
^nd ye tbat^n the fands Avitb printlefs foot 
Do chafe the ebbing Neptune ; and do fly him 
When he comes back \ ye demy-puppets, that^ 
Py the moonihine, the green four ringlets make, 

Whereof 
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Whereof the cwc not bites; and you, whofe pallime 
Is to make midnight muflirooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the folcmn curfew j by whofe ai<l 
(Weak mailers tho*-ycbe) I have bedimtoM 
The noonr-tide fun, taird forth the mutifious winds,' 
And 't wixt the grcen-fea and the azTur^d vaiilf " 
Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have 1 giv*h fire, and rifted Jove*s ftout oak 
With his own bolt ; the ftrong-bas*d promontory 
Havel made (bake, and by the fpurs pluckt up 
The pine and cedar ; graves at my command 
Have wak'd their flcepers $ op'd, and let them forth. 
By my fo potent art, 

Here the populir Tories concerning the' 
power of magicians aT^ agreeably collect- 
ed. The incantations of the witchers in Mac- 
beth are more folemn and terribk than thofc 
of the Erichtho of Lucan, or of the Cani- 
dia of Horace, It may be faid, indeed, that 
Shakefpear had sm advantage derived from 
the more direful charader of his national 
fuperftitions. 

A celc-. 
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A celebrated writer, in his ingenious 
letters on Chivalry, has obfervcd, that tho 
Gothic manners, and Gothic fuperftitions, 
are more adapted to the ufes of poetry, 
than the Grecian. The devotion of thofc 
times was gloomy and fearful, not being 
pujged of the terrors of tibe Celtic fables. 
^ The Pricft often availed himfelf of the dire 
Inventions of his predeccfTor, the Druid. 
The church of Rome adopted many of the 
Celtic fuperftitions ; others, which were 
not eftabliihed by it, as points of faith, 
ftill maintained 9- traditional authority 
among the vulgar. Climate, temper, modes 
of life, and inilitutions of government, £bem 
all to have confpired to make the fuperfli- 
tipns of the Celtic nations melancholy an4 
terrible^ Philofophy had not mitigated the 
aufterity of ignorant devotion, or tamed 
the fierce fpirit of ^nthuiiafm. As the 
JBards^ who were our philofophers and 
poets^ pretended to be pofleiTed of the dark 
fccrets of magic and divination^ they cer- 
tainly encouraged the ignorant credulity, 
and anjcjotts fcars^ to which fuch iippof- 

ture? 
4 
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tures owe their fuccefs and credit. The 
retired and gloomy fcenes appointed for 
the moft fblemn rites of devotion; the auf- 
terity and rigour of druidical difcipline and 
jurifdidtion ; the fafts, the penances, the 
fad exconimunications fron^ the comforts 
and privileges of civil life ; the dreadful 
anathema, whofc vengeance purfued the 
wretched beyond the grave, which bounds 
all human power and mortal jurifdi<3ion, 
muft deeply imprint on the mind every 
form of fuperftition, which fuch an Hierar- 
chy prefented. The Bard who was fubfer- 
vient to the Druid, had mixed them in his 
heroic fong; in hishiftorical annals; in his 
medical practice : genii affifted his heroes ; 
daemons decided the fate of the battle j and 
charms cured the fick, or the wounded. 
Nay after the confecrated groves were cut 
down, and the temples demoliftied, the 
tailes that fprung from them were ftill pre- 
ferved, with religious reverence, in the 
minds of the people. 
* . ' . - ■ ■ • • 

' T}i€ Poet found himfelf happily fituated 
' amidft 
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amidft enchantments,* ghofts, goblins ; every 
clement fuppofed the refidence of a kind of 
deity ; the Genius of the mountain, the Spi-*- 
rit of the floods, die Oak endued with facred 
prophecy; made men walk abroad With a 
fearful appr ehenfioni 

Of powers unfeen, and mightier far than they*- 
On the raountains, and in the woods, ftalk-f 
ed the angry Spedtre ; and in the gayefl: and 
moft pleafing fcenes, even within the cheer- 
ful haunts of men; amongfl villages and 
farms; 

Tripp*d the light fairies and the dapper elves. 
The reader will eafily perceive what re- 
fources remained for the Poet, in this vifio-* 
nary land of ideal forms ^ The general fce-^ 
nery of nature, conlidered as inanimate, only 
adorns the defer iptive part of poetry; but 
being, according to the Celtic traditions^ 
animated by a kind of Intefligences, the bard 
Could better make iife of them^ for his moral 
purpofes. That awe of the immediate 
prefence of the Deity; which; among the 
vulgar of other naticJns, is confined to temples 
and altars, was here diffufed over every 

K objeft* 
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objcdt. The Celt pajfifed trembling through 
the woods, and over the mountain, and near 
the lakes, inhabited by thefe invifible pow- 
ers ; fuch apprehenfions muft indeed 
Deepen the murmur of the &Ulng flpodft. 

And (bed a browner horror on the woods ; 

give fearful accents to every vvhifper of the 
animate or inanimate creation^and arm every 
ihadow with terrors. 

With great reafon, therefore, it has bectt 
aflerted, that the weftern bards had an ad- 
vantage over Homer, in the fuperiiitions of. 
their country. The religious ceremonies of 
Greece were more pompous than folemn i 
and feemed as much a part of their civil in- 
ftitutions, as belonging to fpiritual matters : 
nor did they imprefs fo deep a fcnfe of invi- 
fible beings, and prepare the mind to catch 
the enthufiafm of the Poet, and to receive 
with veneration the Phantqms, he prefented* 

Our countryman has another kind of fu- 
periority over the Greek Poets, even the 
earlieft of them, who, having imbibed the 

learning 
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learning of myileriou^ 'Bgypt» addidte4 
thcmfelves to All^ory ; but our Gothic 
Bardt infteadof mere arnufive allegc^y^ em^ 
ploys the potent agency of facred Fable. 
When, the worid becomes learned and phi* 
lofophical. Fable refines into Allegory. 
But the age of Fable is the golden age 
of Poetry i \dien reafon^ and the fteady 
lamp of inquifitive philofophy^ throw their 
penetrating rays upon the phantoms of 
Imagination, they diicover them to have 
been mere Ihadows, formed by ignorance. 
The thnnderbolts of Jove, forged in Cim- 
merian caves : the ceftus of Venus, woven 
by die hands of the attra^tingGraces^ceafe to 
terrify and allure. Echo, from an amorous 
nymph, fades into voice, and nothing more ; 
the very threads of Iris's fcarf are untwifted ; 
all the Poet's fpells are broken, his charms 
diffolved: deferred on his own enchanted 
ground, he takes refuge in the groves of 
Philofophy ; but there his divinities evapo- 
rate in allegory, in which myilic and 
infubilantial ftate, they do but weakly affift 
his operations. By alTociating his mufe 

K a to 
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to iPbilofopby, he hopes fhe may eftablifh 
with the learned the worfhip, {he won from 
the ignorant 5 fo he makes her quit the old 
traditional fable, whence fhe derived her 
firft authority and power, to follow airy 
hypothefis, and chimerical fyftems. Alle- 
gory, the daughter of fable, is admired by the 
faftidioiis Wit, and abftrufe Scholar, when 
her mother begins to be treated as fuperan- 
nuated, foolifli, and doting ; but however 
well fhe may pleafe and amufe, not being 
worfhipped as divine, fhe does not awe and 
terrify like facred mythology, nor ever can 
eflablifhthe famefearfuldevotion, nor afTume 
fuch arbitrary power over the mind^ Her 
perfon is not adapted to the ftage, nor her 
qualities to the bufinefs and end of dramatic 
reprefentation. L'Abbe du Bos has judici- 
oufly drfti-nguifhed the reafons, why allegory 
is not fit for the drama. What the critic 
, invefligated by art and fludy, the wifdom of 
nature unfolded to our unlettered Poet, or 
he would not have refifted the prevalent 
fafhion of his allegorizing agef efpecially 

as 
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as Spencer's Fairy Queen 'was the admired 
work of the times, 

AllegoricaL beings, performing ads of 
ehi?alry, fell in with the tafte of an age 
that afFeded abftrufe Learning, rpniantic 
Valour,' and high-flowo Gallantry. Prince 
Arthur, the Britifli Hercules, was brought 
from ancient ballads and romances, to be 
allegorized into the knight of magnanimity, 
at the court of Gloriana. . His knights foU 
lowed him thither,' in the fame moi:alized 
garb : and even the queftynge beaft received 
no lefs honour and improvement from the 
allegorizing art of Spencer, as has been 
/hewn by a Critic of great learning, inge- 
nuity, and tafte, in his obfervatipns pii th^ 
Fairy Queen. 

^ Our firft theatrical entertainments, after 
we emerged from grofs barbarifm, were of 
the allegorical kind. The Chriftmas carol, 
and carnival (hews, the pious paftimeis of 
our holyrdays, were turned into pageantrjif s 

K 3 and 
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ahd mafquesy all fymbolkal and allegorical, 
•—Our ftage rofe from hymns to the Virgin, 
and encomiums on the Patriarchs and Saints : 
as the Grecian tragedies from the hymns to 
Bacchus. Our early poets added narration 
and aftion to this kind of pfalmod^, as 
jflEfchylus had done to the fong of the goat* 
Much more rapid indeed was the progreft 
of the Grecian ftage towards perfeftion^y-^^^— 
Philofophy, Poetry, Eloquence, all the fino 
arts, were in their meridian g^ory, when th* 
drama firfl began to dawn at Athjsna, and 
glorioufly it flione forth, illumined by every 
kind of intelledual lights 

Shakefpear, in iht dark ihades of Gothic 
barbarifm, had no refources but in the very 
phantoms, that walked the night of ignorance 
and fuperftition : or in touching the latent 
paffions of civil rage and difcord : furc to 
pleafe beft his fierce and barbarous audience, 
when he raifed the bloody ghoft, or reared 
the warlikje ftandard. His choice of tlie£b 
fubje^ was judicious, if wc confider the 

times 
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times in which he Hved ; his management 
of them fo mailerly, that he will be admired 
ia ^1 times <; 

. In th? iame age, Ben. Johnfon, mor^s 
proud of hi$ learning than confident of his 
geniuSr was defirous to give a metaphyfical 
air to his works. He compofed many pieces 
of the allegorical kind, cftablifhed on the 
Grecian mytbc^ogy, and rendered his play- 
houfe a perfect pantheon. ■ ■ Shakefpear 
(Efdained thefe quaint devices ; an admi^r 
rable judge of humian nature, with a ca-r 
pacity moft extcnfive, and an invention 
moft happy, he contented himfelf with giv-.. 
ing dramatic manners to Hiftory, Sublimity 
and its appropriated powers and charms to 
VvSCkQVi y and in both thefe arts he is une-» 
%u4lled.— — Thci Cataline and Sejanus of 
Johnfon are cold, crude, heavy pieces; turgid 
where they ihould be great; bombaft where 
they ihould be fublime ; the fen timents 
extravagant i the manners exaggerated ; and 
the whole undramatically condu<^ed by long 
Senatorial fpeeches, and flat plagiarifms from 
K 4 T^citu 
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• Tacitus and Salluft. Such of this author*? 
pieces as he boaifts to ht. grounded on antU 
tiquity and folid learnings and to lay bold otf 
removed myjleries *, have neither the majefty 
-of Shakefpfear's ferious fables, nor the pleat- 
ing fportfuineft and pocticar imagination of 
his fairy talcs. Indeed if we compare our 
countryman in this refpeft, with the moA 
kdmired writers of Antiquity, we fhall, per- 
haps, not find him inferior to thenj.— — 
]ffifchylus, with greater impetuofity of ge- 
nius than even Shakefpear, makes bold in-^ 
ciirfion^ into, the blind chaos of mingled al- 
legory and fable, birt:- he is not fo happy in 
difFufing the folemn fliade; incaftingthedim, 
religious light that fhould reign there. When 
he introduces his furies, and other fuperna- 
tural beings, he expofes them by too glaring 
a light ; ckufes affright in the fpeftator, but 
never rifes to the imparting that unlirr^ited 
terror which we feel when Macbeth to his 
bold addrefs, 

* Prologue to the Mafquc of Queens, 

• ■"„'♦ ** 

How 
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How now ! ye fecrct, foul, and midnight hagj. 
What i&'t yc do ? 

is anfwered, 

A deed without a name. 

The witches of the foreft are as Im-^ 
portant in the tragedy of Macbeth, as the 
Eumenidcs in the drama of iEfchylus ; but 
our Poet is infinitely^ more dexterous and 
judicious in the condudt of their part. The 
Tecret, foul, and midnight hags are not 
introduced into the caftle of Macbeth ; they 
jiever appear but in their allotted region of 
folitude and night, nor ad beyond their 
iphcre of ambiguous prophecy, and malig- 
nant forcery. The Eumenides, fnoring in 
the temple of Apollo, and then appearing 
as evidences againft Oreftes in the Areo-? 
pagus, feem both a(5ling out of their 
iphere, and below their character. It was 
the appointed office of the venerable god- 
defles, to avenge the crimes unwhipt of ' 
jujiice, not to demand the public trial of 
guilty men. They muft lofe much of the 
fear and reverence in which they were held 

for 
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for their fecrct iniiuea^e on the ipind^ and 
the terrors they could infli(^ oa criminal 
confcience, when they were rejxreiented a$ 
obliged to have recourfe to the ordinary 
method of revenge, by being witneffes and 
pleaders in a court of jufticc, to obtain the 
corporal puniihment of the offender. In-^ 
deed, it is poflible, that the wh<de ftory 
of this play might be allegorical, as thus, 
that Orcftes, haunted by the terrors which 
purfuc the guilty mind, confeiTed his 
crime to the Areopagus, with all the aggra-» 
vatlng drqumftancea remorie fuggeAed to 
him> from a pious defire to expiate his 
oflFence, by fubmittijog to whatever fentence 
this refpedable a£emhly ihould pronounce 
for that puxpofc. The orack which com- 
manded him to put Clytemncftra to death, 
would plead for him with his judges ^ 
their voices being equal for ahiblving or 
puni/hing,. wiidom gives her votb for ab«^ 
lolving him. 

The fentiment that appears fo odd in the 
mouth of the g6dde&, from thefe confidera- 

tions. 
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tlons^ ^t ihc is lioic aiFcdicd by ^e cir- 
eumftance of Clytexnn«ftra's rdaticut to the 
murderer, becaufe £be herfelf had oampth^r^ 
means only tliat juftkaisaotgQTermdbyaiijr 
affe(3ion or psribnal doaixderatio&»: but ^s 
by an invaziahfte and general rulis. If Ump <h^ 
ck comnayanded, and the liws jufti6ed the ^ 
of Qreftra,^ by appomting the nextinhioiQd to 
awngethe murder, then other circuipiUnces 
of a fpeci^ aiad inferior hind, w^re apt to 
have any weight. 1 am inclined to think 
this tragedy is a mixture of Hiilory and 
Allegory. iSfchylus affitffced the aUegoricat 
manner fo much, as to fos^noi a tragedy, eajled 
the Balance, upon tiie: allegory in Homei:^ 
of Jupiter's weighing the fates of Hsi^iQt 
and Achilks ^ y and it is appareal:, th»t ^f 
^soinetheus of this author, i» thp ancient 
allegory of Prometheus vrought jnto a 
drama* ProcxietheufiL mak#^ his firft appear- 
ance with two fymbofic^ perfQn«» YioleiiDce 
and Force, which are^ ap^arei^ly', of the 
Foet's fiAion. Fere Brumoy iaiungtates a 

* Apud Plut demodo leg. poetas* 

fuf- 
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fufpicion that this tragedy is an allegory, tut 
imagines it alludes to Xerxes or Darius, be-=^ 
eaufe it abounds with refledions on tyranny. 
To flatter the republican ' fpirit, all the 
Grecian tragedies are full of fuch reftedtions. 
But an oblique cenfure on the Perfiarf 
monarch could not have excufed the diredfc 
imputations thrown on the charaifter of 
Jupiter, if the circumftances '■ of the ftory, 
had been taken in a literal fenfe; hor'can it 
be fuppoffed that the Athenians would have 
endured the moft violent aiFronts to have 
been offered to the charader of that deity to 
whom they every day offered facrifice. An 
allegory being fometimes a mere phyfical 
hypothefis, might without impiety be treat- 
ed with. freedom. -r — ^'^t'is probable that 
Wny allegories brought from the hierogly- 
^phic land of Egypt, were, in the grpffer 
times of Greece, literally undcrflood by 
the vulgar 5 but, in more pjiilofophic 
ages, w'ere again tranfmuted into allegory y 
^which will account for the. mythology of 
the Greeks and ^Egyptians varying greatly, 

but 
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but ftill preferving fuch a refembfance as 
ihe^yslhem to be derived from the fame 
origin. 

Jealous of the neighbouring ftates, and 
ever attentive to the glory and intereft of 
their commonwealth, an Athenian audience 
Mened with pleafure to any circumftances^ 
in their theatrical entertainments, which' 
reflected honour on their country. The 
inftitution of the Areopagus by the exprefs 
commands of Minerva; a perpetual amity/ 
promifed by Oreftes, between Argos and/ 
Athens, in the tragedy of the Eumehides y 
and a prophecy of Prometheus, which threw 
a luftre on the author of the race of the 
Heraclid«, were circumftances, without 
queftion, feduloufly fought by the Poet, 
*nd favorably received by the Spe<aa,tor-; 
But though fuch fubje^s might be chofen. 
Or invented, as would introduce fome. favor- 
able incidents, or flattering refleftions, this 
intention did not always reign through the 
whole, drama, 
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It wae juft no^ obfen^d^ tbat Shidse« 

fpear has an advantage over the Greek ^ets, 

in the more folemn, gloomy, and myfteri- 

ous air of his natio^ fup^rftitioDs ) but diis 

aucdls Mtln only wi!^ critk^ of 4^p p«r« 

ACtratioii and true ta&e, and with whom 

ienti^esit has more fW^y t^ll autlioiity^ 

The learned haVe reoeited the popukr Ultf» 

(^ Greece &^n their l^oet^i iMTft 4ire derived 

to them from the illiterate vulgar* The 

phantom of Daf i«ts> in tlte trigetfy of the 

Pedians, evoked by ancient dtfrs^ i^ beheld 

with reverence by &e fchotaf^ 4nd eftdwed 

by the^ bel efprit. To \ktSt the ghoft of 

Himlet is an objed of coiltempt or ridlCrtde^ 

Let U8 candidly examine thele roysil (bulefir 

as exhibited to us by thoie great mifterts m 

the ^t of exciting pity luid terr<M*5 M'SAiyhxu 

ai^ Slutkefpear; and impar^ally d^de 

which Poet throws moft of the Subiii^e iAtO 

,the preternatural character j and, alibi which 

has the art to render it moft elBcient in the 

drama. This enquiry may be the more in- 

terefting becaufe the French wits have often 

mentioned 

. 4 \ 
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mentioned Hamlet's ghoft as an inftancc of 
the barbarifm of our theatre. The Perfians, 
o£ i^fchylus, i$ certainly one of the moft 
auguil fpea»cies that ever was reprefented 
00 a theatre j noWy imagined, happily fuf- 
tained, regularly ctMidudled, deeply inte- 
rcfting to the Athenian people, and favora^ 
bleto their great fchcme of refifting the pow- 
er of the Perfian monarch. It would be ab- 
ford to d^rcciafe this excellent piece, or to 
bring into a general comparifon with it, a 
drama of fo difRrent a kind as the tragedy 
of Hamlet. But it is furely allowable to 
compare the Perfian phantom with the 
Daniflighoftj and to examine, whether any 
diing but prejudice, in favour of the an- 
cients, protedis the fuperftitious circumftan* 
ees relative to the one, from the fame ridi- 
cule with which the others have been treat- 
,ed. Atofla, the widow of Darius^ relates to 
the fages of the Perfian council, a dream and 
an omen ; they advife her to confult the 
ihade of her dead lord, upon what is to be 
done in the unfortunate fituation of Xerxes 
juft defeated by the Greeks. In the third aft 
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flie enters oiFering to' the Manes a libation: 
con>pofed of milk, honey> wine, oil, &c: 
upon this Darius iflues from his tomb. Let 
, the wits, who are fp fmart on our ghoft's dif-* 
appearing at the cock's crowing, explaint 
why, in reafon, a ghoft in Perfia, . or in: 
Greece, fhould be more fond of milk and 
honey, than averfe, in Denmark, tothecrow-*' 
ing of a cock. Each Poet adopted, in hi? 
work, the fuperftition relative to his fubjed; 
and the Poet who does fo, underftands his? 
bufincfs much better than the critic, whoy 
injudgingof that work, refufes it his atten- 
tion. .The phantom oi Darius comes forth: 
in his regal robes <;o Atofla and the Satraps^ 
in council, who, in the Eaftern manner/ 
. pay their filent adorations to their emperor.' 
His quality of Ghoft does not appear to 
make any impreffion upon them ; and the 
Satraps fo exadly preferve the charadlers of 
courtiers, that they do not venture to tell hin^ 
the true ftate of the affairs of his kingdom^ 
and its recent difgraccs : finding he cannot 
get any information from them, he addrelTe^ 
himfelf to Atofla, who does not break forth 
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With that paflicm and tendernefs, one fhould 
exped: coi the fight of her long loft huP* 
band 5 hut very calmly informs him» 
after fome flattery on the conilant profpe^ 
rity of hts reign, of the calamitou3 ftate of 
Perfia under Xerxes, who has httXL ftimu-^ 
lated by his courtiers^ to make war upoo 
Greece. The Phantom^ who was to appear 
ignorant of what was paft, that the Ear of 
the Athesdans might be foothed and ^atter-^ 
«d with the detail of their vidlory at Salamis, 
is aUowed^f for the fame rcafon, fuch prefci- 
cnce, as to foretell their future triumph at Pla- 
tea. Whatever dfe he adds by way of coun- 
fcl or reproof, either in itfelf, or in the mode 
of delivering it, is nothing more than might 
be expefted from any experienced Coun- 
fellor of itate. Darius advifes the old men 
to enjoy whatever they can, becaufe riches 
are of no ufe in the grave. As this touches 
the moft abfurd and ridiculous foible in 
human nature, the increafe of a greedy and 
folicitous defire of wealth, when the period 
of enjoyment of it becomes more precarious 
and ihort, the admonition has fomething of 

L a comic 
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a comic and fatirical turn, unbecoming the 
folemn charafter of the Speaker, and the 
fad exigency upon which he was called. 
I'he intervention of this prasternatural Being 
gives nothing of the Marvellous or the Sub- 
lime to the piece, nor adds to, or is con- 
nedted with its intereft. The Supernatural 
diverted of the Augufi and the T!errible make 
but a poor figure in any fpecies of poetry ; 
ufclefs^and unconne<9:ed with the fable, it 
wants propriety, in dramatic poetry, Shake- 
fpear had fo juft a tafte, that he never intro- 
duced any praeternatural charadier on the 
ilage, tliat did not affift in the conduct of 
the drama. Indeed he had fuch prodigious 
force of talents, that he could make every 
being, his fancy created, fubfervient to his 
defigns. The uncouth, awkward monfter, 
Caliban, is fo fubjedt to his genius, as to 
affift in bringing things to the propofed end 
and perfection. And the flight Fairies, 
nvcak majiers though, they he, even in their 
wanton gambols, and idle fports, perform 
great taiks by his Jo potent art^ 

But 
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But to return to the intended comparifon 
between the Grecian Shade, and the Danifli 
Ghoft. The firft propriety in the condud: 
of this kind of machinery feems to be, 
that the praeternatural perfon be intimately 
connedcd with the fable j that he increafe 
the intereftj add to the folemnity of it, and 
that his efficiency, in bringing on the cata*- 
ftrophe, be in fome meafure adequate to the 
violence done to the ordinary courfe of 
things, in his vifible interpofition. Thcfe arc 
points peculiarly important in dramatic poe- 
try,* as has been before obferved. To thefe 
ends it is neceffary, this Being ihould ftand 
acknowledged and revered by the national 
Superftition, and thus every operation that 
developes the attributes, which vulgar opi- 
nion, or the nurfe'$ legend, have taught us to 
afcribe to him, will augment our pleafure ; 
whether we give the reins toourimagination, 
and, as Spedators, willingly yield ourfelves 
uptopleafingdelufion, or, as Critics, examine 
the merit of the compofition* I hope it is not 
difficult to Ihew, that in all thefe capital 
L 2 poirits ' 
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points our author has excelled. At the 
•folemn midnight hout, Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, the fchoolfellows of young Hamlet, 
come to the centinels iipon guard, excited 
hy a report that a Ghoft of their la^te Mo- 
narch had, fome preceding nights^ appear-* 
cd to them. Horatio, not being one of 
the believing vulgar^ gives little credit to 
the ftory, but bids Bernardo proceed in hi& 
relation^ 

SSRNARDO. 

Laft night of allr 
When y€Mi fameftar, that'sf weftward from the pdte^ 
Had made his courfe t'iliutne diat part of heav'iiy 
Where now it burnsy- Marcellus and niyfelf> 
The bell then beating on e 

Here enters the Ghoft, , after you* arc thu* 
•prepared. There is fomething folemn and 
^fublime in thus regulating the walking of 
the Spirit, by the courfe of the Star : It 
intimates a connexion and correspondence 
between things beyond our ken, and above 
the vifible diurnal fphere. Horatio is afFeSed 
with that kind of fear, which fuch an appear- 
ance would naturally excite. He trembles^* 

and 
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#od turns pak. When the violence of the 
emotion fubfides, he rcflefts, that probably 
this fiipernatural event portends fonxe danger 
lurking in the ilate^ This fuggeftion gives 
importance to the phenomenon, and en- 
gages our attention. Horatio's relation of 
the king's copibat with the Norwegian, 
lind of the forces the young Fortinbras is 
aflemblingj in order to attack Denmarl^^ 
feems to point put, from what quarter the 
apprehended peril is to arife. Such appear- 
ances, fays he, preceded the fall of mighty 
Julius, and the ruin of the great common^ 
wealth ; and he adds, fuch have often be^rj 
the omens of difafters in our own ftate. 
There is great art in this conduft. The true 
caufe of the royal Dane's difcontent could 
not be guefled at : it was a fecret which 
could be only revealed by himfelf. In the 
mean time, it was neceflary to captivate 
our attention, by dcmonftrating, that the 
poet was not going to eidlihit fuch idle and 
frivolous gambols, as Ghofts are by the vijlgar 
Qft?n reprefented to perform. The hiftorical 
L I tcftimony, 
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teftimony, that, antecedent to the death of 
Caefar, 

The graves flood tenantlefs, and the fheeted dead . 

Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets, 
gives credibility^ and importance to this 
phaenomenon. Horatio's addrefs to the 
ghoft is brief and pertinent, and the whole 
purport of it agreeable to the vulgar con- 
ceptions of thefe matters. 
Horatio. 

Stay, illufion ! 

If thou haft any found, or ufe of voice. 

Speak to me. 

If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me. 

Speak to me. 

If thou art privy tQ thy country's fate, 
* Which happily foreknowing may avoid, 

Ohfpeak! 

Or, if thou haft uphoardedin thy life 

Extorted treafure in the womb of earth. 

For which, they fay, you fpirits oft walk in death. 

Speak of it. 
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Its vanifliing at the crowing of the Cock, is 
another circumftance of the eftabliflied fii- 
perftition. 

Young Hamlet's indignation at his mo- 
ther's hafty and inceftuous marriage, his 
forrow for his father's death, the charader 
he gives of that prince, prepare the fpedta- 
tor to fympathize with his wrongs and fuf- 
ferin^s*' The Son, as is natural, with much 
more vehement emotion than Horatio did, 
addrefles his Father's (hade. Hamlet's ter- 
ror, his aftoniihment, his vehement defire 
to know the caufe of this vifitation, are ir- 
refiftibly communicated to the fpecSator by 
the following fpeech. 

Hamlet. 

Angels and minifters of grace defend us I 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or gobh'n damn'd, . 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or Wafts from hell. 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
• Thou com'ft in fcich a queftionable fliape. 

That I will fpcak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : oh ! anfwer me ; 

Let me not burft in ignorance \ but tell, 

L 4 Why 
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Why thy cinopized bones» hearfed in deaths 
Have burft their ccarmcnts ? Why the fepulchre^ 
Wherein wc faw thee quietly in-urn'd» 
jFIath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws. 
To caft thee up again ? What may this mean. 
That thou, dead corfe, again, in compleat fteel, 
Revifit'ft thus the g}impfes of the moon. 
Making night hideous I 

Never did fhe Qreciaii Miife of Tragedy 
relate a tale fo full of pity^and terror, as is 
imparted by the Ghoft. Eycry circumftapcc 
melts us with compaffion j and with what 
horror do ijvc hear him fay ! 
Ghost. 

But that I am forbi(| 
To te]l the fecrets of py priibn-houfe, 
I c6uld a tale unfold ; whofe lighteft word 
Would harrow up thy "foul, free;^ thy ycunj; bloody 
Make thy t^p eye$, lil^ ftars, ftart from their fphpres^ 
Thy knotted and copibined leeks to pait. 
And each particular hair to ftasd on end 
Like quills upox^ the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon mitft not be 
To ears of fleih and blood. 

All 
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y^ll that follows is folemn, fad^ and deeply^ 
afFedting. 

Whatever in Hamlet belongs to the prae- 
ternatural, is perfedly fine ; the reft of the 
play does not come within the fubjedl of this 
chapter. 

The ingenious criticifm on tjie play of the 
Tempeft, publifhed in the Adventurer, has 
made it unneceff^ry to enlarge on that admi- 
rable piece, which alone would prove our 
Author to have had a fertile, afublime, an4 
original genius* 
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THIS piece 13 perhaps one of" thti' 
greateft exertions of the tragic and 
|ioetic powers, that any age, or any country 
has produced. Here are opwied new fource^ 
ef terror, new creations of fancy. The 
agency of Witches and Spirits excites a fpc^ 
eies of terror, that cannot be effeded by die 
operation of human agency^ or by any* 
fortti or difpofition of human things. Fof 
tihie known limits of their powers and capam 
cities fet certain bounds to our apprehen-« 
fions; mylterious horrors, undefined terrors^ 
areraifedbytheintefventioaofbeings^whofe 
z naturf 
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nature we do not underftand, whofe a6lionSF 
we cannot control, and whofe influence we 
know not how to efcape. Here we feel 
through all the faculties of the foul^ and ta 
the utmofl extent of her capacity. The 
dread of the interpofition of fuch agents 
is the moft falutary (rfall fears. It keeps 
up in our minds a fenfe of our connedlion 
with awful and invifible fpirits, to whom 
oiir mofl: fecret actions are apparent, and 
from whofe challifement. Innocence alone 
can defend us» From many dangers Power 
will protect; many crimes may be con- 
cealed by Art and Hypocrify ; but when 
fupernatural Beings arife, to reveal, and to 
avenge, Guilf blufhes through her maflc, 
and trembles behind her bulwarks. 

Shakefpear has been fufficiently juftified, 
by the beft critics, for availing himfelf of 
the popular faith in witchcraft ; and he is 
certainly as defenfible in this point, as Euri- 
pides, and other Greek tragedians, for intro* 
ducing Jupiter, Diana, Minerva, &c. whofe 
perfonil intervention, hi. the events exhi- 
bited 
4 
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bited ou their ftage, had not obtained more 
credit, with the thinking and the philofophi- 
cal part of the fpe<aator s, than tales of Witch- 
craft among the Wife and Learned here. 
Much later than the age in which Macbeth 
lived, even in Shakefpear's own time, there 
were fevere ftatutes extant againft Witch- 
craft* 

Some objections have been made to th^ 
. Hecate of- the Greeks being joined to the 
witches oi our country. 

Milton, a more corred writer, has often 
mixed the Pagan deities, even with the 
moft facred rharadlers of our reh'gion. 
Our Witches power was fuppos'd to be e3t- 
erted only in little and low mifchief : this 
therefore being the only example where their 
interpolition is recorded, in the revolutions 
of a kingdom, the poet thought, perhaps, 
that the ftory would pafs off better, with 
the Learned at leaft, if he added the cele- 
brated Hecate to the weird fifters ; and fhe 
is introduced, chiding their prefumption, 
for trading in prophecies andajSfairs of death. 

The 
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The dexterity is admirable, with wjiich vthe 
.pfedi<aiDns of the witches* (as Macbeth 
ofeferves) prove true to the Ear, bufc falfe to 
the Hope, according to the generalconditioa 
of all vain oracles. And it is with great 
Judgment the poet has given to Macbeth the 
ytiy temper to be wrought upon by fuch 
fuggcftions. The bad man ishis own Tempt- 
er* Richkrd III. had a heart that prompted 
him -to )io all, that the worft demon could 
have fiBggfefted, fo that the Witches would 
have been only an idle wonder in his iloiy; 
nor did he want fuch a counfellor as Lady 
Macbeth : a ready inftrunaeirt Hke Bucfcing- 
hani, to adopt his projects, and execute hisr 
^rdeirsy was fafficient. But Macbeth of a 
generous difpofifcion, and good propenfities^ 
but with vehemtfnt padions and afpiring 
wiflies, was a fubjedl liable to be feduced by 
fplendid profped^$^ and ambitious counfels. 
This appears from the following charaftcr 
given of him by his wife : 

Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
it is too full o'th miik of human kmdnefs 
To caxxih the neareft way. Thou wouldft be great ; 
Au thOX, without ambition \ but without . 

The 
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^he illners ihould attend it. What thou would^ 

highly 
That wouldft thou holily j wouldft not play falfe, 
And yet wouldft wrongly win. 

So much inherent Amtition in a chairadlerw 
without any other vice,- and full of the millc 
of human kindnefs, though obnoxious to 
temptation, yet would have great ftruggles 
before it yielded, and as violent fits of fub« 
jTequent remorfe.- 

If tne mind is to be medicated by the 
operations of pity and terror, furely no* 
means are fo well adapted to that end, as 
a ftrong and lively reprefentatiori of the 
agonizing ftruggles that precede, and the 
terrible horrors that follow wicked adions. 
Other poets thought they had fufficiently 
attended to the moral purpofe of the dramay 
By making the Furies purfue the perpe- 
trated crime. Our author waves their 
bloody daggers in the Road to guilt, and 
(iemoriflrates, tliat fo foon as a man begins 
to hearken to ill fuggeftions. Terrors environ,' 

M and 
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and Fears diftrad him. Tendernefs and con- 
jugal love combat in the breads of a Medea 
and a Herod, in tlieit purpofed vengeance. 
Perfonal afFedlion often Weeps on tlie ttieatre, 
Virhile Jealouiy or ReV'enge wh6f the bloody 
khift: but Macbeth'^ emotions are the 
ftf uggles of Confcience ; his agonies are the 
agonies of Reriiorfe. They are lefTons of 
jttftice, and warnings to innocence. I dq 
not know that any dramatic writer, except 
Shakefpear, has fet forththe pangs of Guilt 
feparate from the fear of Puniihmeni. Cly- 
temiieftra is repfefeiitedT by Euripides, as 
undefr great terrors, on account of Ae 
murder of Agamemnon ; but they ariic 
from Fear of Punifhment, not Repentance. 
It is not the memory of the aflaflinated 
hufband, which haunts arid terrifids her, 
but an apprehefifidh' of vengeance from 
his furvivirig fon : when fhe is told Oreftes 
is dead, her miiid is again at cafe. It muft 
be allowed^ that oh the Grecian ftage, it is 
the o^ce of the Chorus to moralize, and to 
point out. Oh every occafion, the advantages 

of 
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of virtue over vice. But how much left 
affeiSing arc their animadverfions than the 
teftimony of the perfon concerned I What-* 
ever belongs to the part gf the chorus has 
hardly the force of dramatic imitation. The 
choru^ is in a manfter yrithout perfonal 
charader, or intereft, and no way an agent 
in the drama. We cannot iympathize with 
the cool refle'dtions of thefe idle fpedators, 
as we do with the fentiments of the perfons, 
in whole circumftances and iituation we are 
interefled. 

The heart of man, like iron and other 
metal, is hard, and of firm reiiftance, when 
cold, but, warmed, it becomes malleable 
and dudtile. It is by touching the Paffions, 
and exciting fympathetic Emotions, not by 
Sentences, that the tragedian muft make 
his imprefSons on the fpedtator. I wilt 
appeal tX) any perfon of tafte, whether the 
following fpeeches of Wolfey, in another 
play of Shakefpear, the firft a foliloquy, the 
feccnd addrefled to his fervant Cromwell, in 
which he gives the teftimony cf his cxpe- 
M 2 riencc. 
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rience, and the refult of his own feelings, 
would make the fame impreflion, if uttered 
by a fet of fpeculative fagcs m the epifode 
of a chorus. 

WotSEY. 

So farewell to the little good you bear me ! 
Farewell, aloiig farewell to all my grcatnefs f 
T^is is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms. 
And bears his bluihing honours thick upon him. 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft. 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root; 
And then he falls, fts I do. I have yentur'd. 
Like little wanton boys, that fwim on bladders, 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory. 
But far beyond my depth j ray high blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me> 
Weary and old with fervicc, to the mercy 
Of a. rude ftream, that muft for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory.of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new opcn'd. Oh, how wretched 
Js that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours F 
There is, betwixt that fmile wc would afptre to,' 
That fweet afpeft of princes, and our ruin. 

More 
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More pangs and fears than war or women have : * 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
And in another place. 

Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell 
And when I am forgotten, as I (hall be. 
And fleep ia.dull cold marble, where no mention * 
Of me muft mojre be hejrd, fay then, I taught thee. 
Say, Wolfey, that once trod the ways of glory. 
And founded all the depths and fhoals of honour. 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rife in ; 
A fure and fafc one, though thy mafter mifs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me ; 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 
By that fm fell the angels \ how can man then. 
The image of his maker, hope to win by't ? 
Love thyfelf laft;* cherifh thofe hearts, that hate " 

thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honefty. 
Still in thy right-hand carry gentle peace. 
To filence envious tongues, bejuft, and fear not. 
Let all the ends, thou aim'ft at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's \ then if thou fall'ft, O Crom- 
well, / 
Thou fall'ft a bleflfed martyr. Serve the kingi 

M 3 And 
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And pr'y^iee, lead xne i^| 

There take an inventory pf aH I have. 

To the laft penny, 'tis the kjng's. My robe. 

And my integrity to heav'D^ is aU 

I dirt now caill minp pwn. Cromwell, Qrotpwclly 

Had I but fery'd my God with half the ^al 

J ff ry'd my }fdngy he would not in mine age 

Hav^ left ^me naked tp mine enemies, 

I fclcfi thcfc two paflagc? as containing 
rcilcaions of fuch a general kind, as might 
be with Icaft impropriety transferred to the 
chorus 5 but if even thefe would lofe much 
of their force and pathos, if not fpoken by 
the fallen ftatcfman, how much more would 
thofe do, which are the expreiTxons of fomc 
inftant^eous emotion, occ^fioned by the 
peculiar Situation of the perfon by whom 
they are uttered! The felf-condemnation of 
a murderer makes a very deep impreflion 
upon us, when we are told by Macbeth him- 
felf, that hearing, while he was killing 
Puncan, one of the grooms cry God blefs us| 
and Amen the other, he durft not fay Amen. 
Had a formal chorus obfervcd, that a man in 

fuch 
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fuch a guilty ijiomcn^jdurll r\oX injplorcthat 
mercy of which he ftoocj fo much in need, 
it would hjye had but a flight ciFcft. AH 
know the dctcftation, with which virtuous 
men behold a bad jftion. A much more 
falutary admonition is given^ when we arc 
(hewn the terrors that arc carabined with 
guilt in the breaft of the QffeAdcr. 

Our author has fo tempered the confti- 
tutional charafter of Macbeth, by infufing 
into it the milk of human kindncfs, and a 
ftrong tindurc of honour, as to make the 
moft violent perturbation, and pungent re- ' 
morfe, naturally attend on thofe fteps to 
which he is led by the force of Temptation. 
Here we muft commend the Poet's judg- 
ment, and his invariable attention to con- 
fiftency of charafter ; but more amazing ftill 
is the art with which he exhibits the move*- 
mcnt of the human mind, and renders, 
audible the filent march of thought : traces 
its modes of operation in the courfe of 
Deliberating, the paufcs of Hefitation, and 
the final ad of Decifion 5 ihews how Reafon 
M 4 checks. 
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checks, and how. the Paflions impel; and 
difplays to us the trepidations that precede, 
and the horrors that purfue afts of blood. 
No fpecies of dialogue, but thatwhich a man 
holds with himfelf^ could effeft this. The 
Soliloquy has been permitted to all dramatic 
writers ; but its true ufc feems to be under- 
ilood only by our author, who alone has 
attained to a juft imitation of nature, in this 
icind of felf-conferejice. 

It is certain, that men do not tell them- 
fclves who they are, and whence they came, 
they neither narrate nor declaim in the fo- 
iitude of the clofet, as Greek and French 
writers reprefent. Here then is added to the 
drama an imitation of the mQll difficult and 
delicate kind, that of reprefenting the inter- 
nal procefs of the mind in feafoning and re- 
fleding ; and it is not only a difficult, but a 
very ufeful art, as it heft affifts the Poet to ex- 
pofe the anguifh of Remorfe, to repeat every ' 
whifper of the internal monitor, Confcience, 
and, upon occafion, to lend her a voice to 
' amaze the guilty and appal the free. As a man * 

is 
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is averfe to expofe his crimes, and difcpver 
jthe turpitude of hjs aftions, even to thefaith- 
ful Friend, and truft^ Confident, it is njore 
natural for him to breathe in Soliloquy the 
dark and. heavy fecrets of the foul,. than to 
utter them to the moft intimate aflbciat^. 
The conflids in the bpfomof Macbeth, 
f^efore he commits the murder, could not, 
by any other means, have been fq well 
c:^pQfed. He entettains the prophecy pf 
hjs future greatnefs vvith complacency, but 
the very idea of the means by which hp 
is to attain it ftiocks hini to the higheft (Je^ 
grce, 

This fuperqafural foUiciting 
pannot be ill ; cannot be good. If ill. 
Why hath it giv*n me the earneft of fuccefs. 
Commencing in a truth ? I'm Thane of Gawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 
Whofe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
^nd make my fcated heart knock at my ribs 
Againft the ufe of nature I 

There is an obfcurityand ftifFnefs in part . 
of thefe folilpcjuies, which I wifli could be 
charged entirely to the conf ufion of Macbeth's 

2 . mind 
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mind from the horror lap feels, at the thought 
of the murder ; but pur author is tcio much 
addidcd to the obfcure bombaft, mpch af- 
fefted by all forts of writers in that age. The 
abhorrence Macbpth feels at the fuggeftion 
of aiTafiinating his l^ing, brings him bgck to 
this determination. 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crowji 
me. 

Without my ftir. 

After a paufe, in which we may fuppofje the 
ambitiQus defire of a crqwn to return, fo far 
as to ntakehim iindetermined what he ihall 
do, and leave the decifion to future time and 
unborn events, he concludes. 

Come what come niay, 
Time and the hour runs thro' the rougheft day. 

Bywhich,Iconfefs,Ido not with his two laft 
commentators im^igine is meant either the 
tautology of time and the hour, or anAUufipji 
to time painted with an hour-glafs, or aji 
exhortation to time to haften forward, but 
I rather apprehend the meaning to htytempus 
& bora, tinie and occafion, will carry the 
thing through, and hring it to fome deter- 
mined point and end, let its nature be what it 

will. 
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iviU. In the next folUoquy^ he agitate^ this 
grot queftipn conce^-ning the propo&4 
UWrder. One argument agginfl it, i$^ thai 
fwh 4ep4s mvft be fuppor*e4 by ofhpw of 
like nature. 

But, in tbefe cafes. 
We Ml hwt judgment here ; that mp but teach 
Blopdy inihruftbns, which, being taught, nuim 
To plagues t^f inveat^ ; dils even-faaii4€<l^ juftioe 
ComnM?DA» iV in^nrdietits^f our poifen'd cbaiice 
To our own lips. 

He proceeds iwxt to confider the peculiar re« 
latiom, in which he jflands to Dunpan. 
He'p here ia double truft : 
Fif ft M I ^m hb l^iafm^n »nd his fulyed, 
Strong h^tb ag^nil this if^ ; thsn, asiiis boft, 
W))o fkpuli againft his murdVcr ihut the dpori 
Not bcv tlie kotfe myfeif. 

Then followhia arguments againft the deed, 
from the admirable qualities of the king. 
fie£des, thjs Duncan 
Hatk hort^ his ftodcies (b meekly, hatfa ^mi 
§o clp^t In bii gcf at office, that his Wrtaes 
WiUpIfad, liike «gd^, trumpflt^toa^xi again 
The deep damnation of his taking oE 

So, 
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So, fays he, with many reafons to dilTuadc, 
I have none to urge me to this aft, but 
a vaulting ambition ; which, by a daring 
leap, often procures itfelf a falL And thus 
having determined, he tells Lady Mac-* 

beth ; 

We will proceed no further in this bufinefs. 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
•Golden opinio^ns from all forts of people. 
Which would be worn, now in their neweft glofs. 
Not caft afide fo foon. 
J^acbeth, in debating with himfelf, chiefly 
dwells upon the Guilt, yet touches fome- 
thing on the Danger of aflaffinating the 
king. When he argues with Lady Macbeth, 
knowing her too wicked to be afFedted by 
the one, and too daring to be deterred by 
the other, he urges. with great propriety 
what he thinks may have more weight 
with one of her difpofition; the favour he. 
is in with the king, and the efleem he has 
lately .acquired of the people. In anfwer 
to her charge of cowardice, he finely diftip- 
guifhcs betwefen manly courage and brutal 
ferocity. 

Macbeth, 
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Macbeth. 
I dare do a}l that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 
At length, overcome, rather than perfuaded, 
he determines on the bldddy deed. 

I am fettled, and bend up 

Each corp'ral agent to this terrible feat. 
How terrible to him, how repugnant to his 
nature, we plainly perceive, when, even ill 
the moment that he fummons up therefolu- 
tion needful to perform it, horrid phantafms 
prefent themfelves : murder alarmed by 
his fentinel the wolf flealing towards his 
defign j witchcraft celebrating pale Hecate'^ 
offerings; the midnight ravifher invading 
lleeping innocence, feem his aiTociates; 
and bloody daggers lead him to the very 
chamber of the king; At his return thence, 
the fenfe of the crime he has committed 
appears fuitable to his repugnance at un- 
dertaking it. He tells Lady Macbeth, 
that, of the grooms who flept • in Duncan's 
chamber, 

Macbeth; 

There's one did laugh in fleep, and one cry 'd, Murder ! 

They 
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They wspkM each other i an<f I ftood and heard them % 
But they did fay their prayers, and addrefs them 
Again to fleep. 

There ate two lodged tdgfeditt*.- 

Macbeth. 
One cryM» God blefs U3 \ and. Amen ! the other % 
As they had ften the with tbefe hangman's hands. 
Liflcning their fear, I could not fay, Amen> 
When they did fay, God blcfs us ! 
Lady. 
Confider it not fo deeply. 
Macbeth. 
But wherefore could not I pronounce, Amen ? 
i had moft need of blefGng, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Macbeth. 
Methought, I ^eard a voice cry, Sleep no mofe ! 
Macbeth doth murder deep \ the innocent fleep. 
Then he replies^ when his lady bids hin% 
carry back the daggers i 
Macbeth. 
I'll go no more. 
I am afedd to think what I have done ! 
Look on't again I dare not. 

4 How 
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How natural is the exclamation of a perfoii^ 
who, from the fearleft ftate of unfufpefting 
Innocence, is fallen iiito the fufpicious con- 
dition of Guilt, when upon hearing a knock- 
ing at the gate he cries out ^ 
Macbeth. 
How IS it with me, when every noife appals me \ 

The Poet has contrived to throw a tine* 
ture of reiliorfe even into Macbeth'* fefo- 
lution to murder Banquo.— — He does not 
proceed in it like a man, who, impenitent ^ 
in crimes, and wanton in fuccefs, gaily goes 
forward in his violent career; but feenls 
impelled onward, and ftimulate4 to this ad* 
ditional villany, by anappreheniion, that, if 
Banquo's pofterity {hould inherit the crown« 
he has facrificed his virtue^ and defiled his 
Qwn foul in vain. 

Macbeth. 

if^tisfo, ' 
- For Banquo's iifue have I 'fil'd my mind \ 

For them, the gracious I)uncan have I murdered | 

Put rancours in the veilel of my peacS 

Only for them \ amd mine eternal jewld 
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Giv'n to thp common enemy of man. 
To make them Kings, the feed of Banquo kingsV 
His defire to keep Lady Macbeth innocent 
of this intended murder, and yet from the 
fulnefs of a throbbing heart, uttering what 
may render fufpefted the very thing he 
wifhes to conceal, fhcws how deeply the 
author enters into human nature in general^ 
and in every circumftance preferves the con- 
fiftency of the character he exhibits. 

How ftrongly is exprefTed the great truth,, 
that to a man of courage, the moft terrible 
objedt is the perfon he has injured, in thef 
following addrefs to Banquo's ghoft : 
Macbeth. 
What man dare, I Azx^ 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 
Th« arniM rhino_ceros, or Hyrcan tygef, 
Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble 5 or, be alive again. 
And dare me to the defart with thy fword } 
If trembling I evade it, then proteft me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, terrible fliadow J 
Unreal mock'ry, hence ! 
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It is impoflible not to fyiWpa^ize with thfe 
terrors Macbeth cxprcffes in liiie difo«ltt^4 
ipeech* 

MACBETtt. 

It will have blood. — Theyfajr, blood Will 'have Wood. 
Stones have' been known to mov^, and tfces t»4peak ; 
Augurs, that underftand relations, have. 
By magpies, and by choughs, and ro(A«, brought forth 
The fccrct'ft man of blood. 

Tlie perturt)ation, with whfeh J^acfeeth 
ftgkin rcforts to the Witches, aiid the towe of 
refentmcnt and abhorrence with wliich he 
addreff^ them, rather expreffes his fen& of 
the crimes, to which their promifes eitcited 
him, than any fatisfadtion in the regal con-i 
dition, thofe crimes had procured, 
MacbetiI. 

How now, you fecret, black, and midnight Jiags t 

What is't you do ? 

The unhappy and dllcbnfokte ftatie of 

the moft triumphant villany, from a Cbn- 

fcioufnefs of mens internal deteftatibh of 

that flagitious greatnefs, to whfch^ tliey ari 

« N forced 
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forced to pay external homage, is finely 
cxpreiTed in the following words : 
Macbeth. 
I have liv*d long enough : my way of life 
Is fall'n into the fear, the yellow leaf : 
And that which ihould accompany oM age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muft not look to have; but in their ftead, 
Curfes not loud but deep, mouth*honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 

Toward the concl\ifion of the piece, his 
mind feems to fink under its load of guilt I 
Defpiir and melancholyhang on his words ! 
By his addrefs to the^ phyfician, we perceive 
he. has griefs that prefs harder on him thau 
his enemies : 

Macbeth. 

Canft thou not minifter to a mind difeasM ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain j 

And, with fome fweet oblivious antidote, 
^ Cleanfe the ftuff'd boibm of that perilous fluff 

Which ^cighs upon the. heart ? 
The alacrity with which he attacks young 
Siward, and, his relu<3:ance to engage with 

MacduiF^ 
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MacdufF, of whofe blood he fays he has al- 
ready had too much^ compleat a charadter 
uniformly prcfervcd from the opening of 
the fable, to its conclufion.— -We find him 
ever anfwering to the firll idea, we were 
n^ade to conceive of him. 

The man of honour pierces through the 
Traitor and the AfTaflin. His mind lofes its 
Tranquillity by guilt, but never its Forti- 
tude in danger. His Crimes prefented to 
him, even in the unreal mockery of a vifion, 
or the harmlefsform offleeping innocence, 
terrify him more than all his foes in arms. 

^It has been very juftly obferved by a- 

late commentator, that this piece does not 
abound with thofc nice difcriminations of 
charafter, ufual in the plays of our Author, 
the events being too great to admit the 
influence of particular difpofitions. It ap- 
pears to me, that the charafter of Macbeth 
is alfo reprefented lefs particular and fpe- 
cial, that his example may be of more 
univerfal utility. He has therefore placed 
him on that line, on which the major part 
N2 of 
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of mankind may be ranked, juft .between 
the extremes of good and bad ; a ftation af-? 
failable by various temptations-^ afld ftaBdrr 
ing in need, of the guard ^ of caiuicinary 
adoionition. The fupernatural agents^ ta 
fome meafure, take oiFour attention firom 
the other charafters, efpecially as they are, 
throughout the piece, what they bate a 
right to be,poedotminant in the eveat^, Theiy 
ihould not interfere, but to weave tsbe j^il 
web, or to unravel it ; they ought eivet to 
be the regents of the Fable and artiik^rs of 
<the Cataftrophe, as the Witches arc m thi^ 
piece. To preferve in Macbeth a j\ift conr 
fiftency of charader ; to maJie that cha- 
racter naturally fufceptible of thoife d«ikcs, 
•that were to be communicated to it; to 
render it interefting to the fpedbtpr, byfono^ 
amiable qualities ; to make it exemplify tl^ 
-dangers of ambition, and the terrors of re- 
morfe > was all that could be required of the 
•Tragedian and the Ivloralift. With all the 
-powers of Poetry he elevates a legendary 
tale, without carrying it beyond the limits 
©f vulgar faith and tradition. The fobnnn 
% character 
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charaftcr of the infernal rights would be very 
ftriking, if the fcene was not made ludicrous 
by a mob of old women, which the Players 

have added to the three weird Sifters. 

The Incantation is fo confonant with the 
dodrine of enchantments, and receives fuch 
power by the help of thofe potent minifters 
of direful Supcrftition, the Terrible and the 
Myfterious, that it has not the air of poeti- 
cal fidion fo much as of a difcovery of ma- 
gical fecrcts; and thus it feizes the heart of 
the ignorant, and communicates an irre|ift- 
ible horror to the imagination even of th# 
more informed fpedlator. 

Shakefpear was too well read in human 
nature, not to know, that, though Reafon 
may expel the fuperftitions of the nurfery, 
the Imagination dqes not fo entirely free it- 
fclf from their dominion, as not to re-admit 
th^m, if occaiion prefents them, in the very 
ihape in which they were once revered. 
The firft fcene in which the Witches ap- 
pear, is not fo happily executed as the others. 
ii^ has too exadly fdlowed the vulgar re- 
N 3 polfs 
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ports of the Lapland witches, of whom our 
failors ufed to imagine they could purchafc 
a fair wind. 

• The choice of a ftory that at once gave 
countenance to King James's doftrineof dae- 
monology, and flie wed the ancient deftination 
of his family to the throne of Great Britain, 
was no lefs flattering to that Monarch than 
VirgiFs to Auguftus and the Roman peo- 
ple, in making Anehifes fhew to iEneas 
the reprefentations of unhorn heroes, that 
were to adorn his line, and augment the 
glory of their - common- wealth. It is re- 
, ported, that a great French Wit often laughs 
at the tragedy of Macbeth, for having a 
legion of Ghofts in it. One would ima- 
gine he either had not learnt Englifh, or 
had forgotten his Latin i for the Spirits of 
Banquo's line are no more Ghofts, than the 
reprefentations of the Julian race in the 
^neid ; and there is no Ghoft but Ban^ 
quo's in the whole play. Euripides, in 
the moft philofophic and polite age of the 
Athenians, brings the (hade of Polydorus, 

Priam'6; 
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Priam's fon, upon the ftagc, to tell a very 
long and lamentable tale. Here is thcrcfort 
produced, by each tragedian, the departed 
Spirit walking this upper world for caufes 
admitted by popular faith. Among the 
Ancients, the Unburied, and with us the 
Murdered, were fuppofed to do fo. The 
apparitions are therefore equally juftiiiable 
or blamable; fo the laurel itiuft be adjudg- 
ed to that Poet who throws moft of the 
Sublime and the Marvellous into the fuper- 
natural agent; beft preferves the credibility 
of its intervention, and renders it moft ufeful 
in the drama. There furely can be no dif- 
pute of the fuperiority of our countryman 
in thefe articles. There are many bombaft 
fpeeches in the tragedy of Macbeth ; and 
thefe are the lawful prize of the Critic : b^t 
Envy, not content to nibble at faults, ftrikes 
at its true objed:, the prime excellencies and 
perfedions of the thing, it would depreciate* 
One ftiould not wonder if a fchool-boy critic, 
who neither knows what were the fuperfti- 
tions of former times, or the Poet's privi- 
leges in all times, fhould flouriih away, 
N 4 * with 
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witk all th^ rjojh dexterity of wit, upon 
the appearance of a Ghoft; but it is ftrange 
a man of univ^rfal learning, a real and juft 
eonnoiflSeur, and a true genius, fhould cite, 
as improper and abfurd, what has been 
pradifcd by the moft celebrated artifts in 
the dramatic way, when fuch machinery 
was authorized by the belief of the people. 
Is there not reafon to fufped: from fuch 
uncandid treatment of our Poet by this 
Critic, that he 

Views bim with jealous, y^t with fcornful eyci. 
And hates for arts that caus'd himfelf to rife ? 

The difFcrcnce between a mind naturally 
prone to evil, and a frail pne warped by 
the violence of temptations, is delicately 
diftinguiihed in Macbeth and his wife. 
There arc alfo fome touches of the pencil, 
that mark the m^le and female charader* 
When they deliberftte oft the murder of the 
king, the duties of hoftand fubj^a ftrongly 
plead with him agaiuft the deed. She paiTes 
over thefe confiderations; goes to Duncan's 
chamber rcfolved to kill him, but could not 

do 
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do it, becaufe, flie fays, he refemblcd her 
father while he flcpt. There is fomethtug 
feminine in this, and perfedly agre^aWe tO 
the nature of the fex; who, even when void 
of principle, are feldom entirely divefted of 
Sentiment 5 and thus the Poet, who, to ufe 
his own phrafe, had overftepped the modefty 
of nature in the exaggerated fier^enefs of 
her charafter, returns back to the line and 
limits of humanity, and that very judicioufly^ 
by a fudden impreflion, which has only an 
inftantaneous ciFeift, Thus fhe may relapfe 
into her former wickedn^fs, and, from th^ 
fame fufceptibility, by the force of othet 
impreffions, be afterwards driven to diftr^c-^ 
tion. As her character was not compofcd 
of thofe gentle elements outof which regular 
repentance could be formed, it was well 
judged to throw her mind into the chaos of 
madnefs; and, as Ihe had exhibited Wicked- 
nefs in its higheft degree of ferocity and 
atrocioufnefs, fhe fhould be an example of 
the wildeft agonies of Remorfe. As Shake- 
ipearcouldmoftexadly deliueate the human 

mind. 
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mind, in its regular ftatc of reafon, fo no 
one ever fo happily caught its varying forms, 
in the wanderings of delirium. 

The fcene in which MatdufF is informed 
of the murder of his wife and children, is 
fo celebrated, that it is not neceffary to 
enlarge upon its merit. We feel there, 
how muqh a juft imitation of natural fen- 
timents, on fuch a tender occafion, is more 
pathetic, than chofen terms ;a:nd ftudied 
phrafes. As, in the foregoing chapter, I 
have made fome obfervations on our author s 
management of the Praeternatural Beings, I 
forbear to enlarge further on the fubjed of 
the Witches : that he has kept clofely to th« 
traditions concerning them, is very fully fet 
forth, in the notes of a learned commenta-^ 
tor on his works. 

This piece may certainly be deemed one 
of the bcft of Shakefpear's compofitions ^ 
and, though it contains fome faulty fpeeches, 
and one whole fcene entirely abfurd and im- 
proper. 
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proper, which Art might havccorrcdtcd or 
lopped away ^ yet Genius, powerful Genius 
only, fwiJd Natures vigour working at the 
root I) could have produced fuch ftrong and 
original beauties, and adapted both to the 
general temper and tafte of the age in which 
it appeared. 
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UPON TH* 

C I ' N N A 

O P 

CORNEILLE- 

TH O U G H itis an agreeable tafk, upon 
the whole, to attempt the vindication 
of an author's injured fame, the pleafure is 
touch allayed, by its being attended with a 
neceffity to lay open the unfairnefs and er*- 
rors, in the proceedings of his antagonift. 
To defend is pleafant, to accufe is painful ; 
but we muft prove the injuflice of the ag- 
greflbr^s fentence, before we can demand to 
have it repealed. The editor of the late 
edition of Corneille's works, has given the 
following preface to the tragedy of Cinna : 
** Having often heard Corneille and Shake- 
^ fpear compared, I thought it proper to 

'' ihcw 
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•• fhew their different manner^ in fubjcftfl? 
•* that have a feiemblance. I have therefore 
^^ chofen thp firft ads of the Death of Cae- 
** far, where there i« « conipiracy^ as in 
•* Cinna; and in which every thing is 
*^ relative to the cdliiipiracy to the end of 
•* the third Adl. The reader may compare 
**.the thou^ts^ the ftyte, and tire judg- 
** mcnt of Shakefpear, with the thoughts, 
^^ the ftyle^ and the judgment of Corneille. 
** ft "belongs to the readers of ail rtations 
*^ to pronounce between the one and the 
*^ Other;.' A F/enchrnaii or jail Engtifliman 
*^ might perhaps be iufpeAed of foitie par-* 
^* tiality. Tq inffitiite this procefs, ft\*^ 
^^ neceuarjy to ma^e an eXac^ tranflatten ; 
*^' what'vvas pfdfe in' the tragedy of Sfrake* 
•* fpear is rendered info' profe j wlikt Wai 
^^ yi bTanfc verfc. Into blank vei-fe, and 
*^ alihoU veffe by verfe; whaf is low ancJ 
" familiar is tranflated familiafly and in a 
*^' low ftyle. The tranflator has endea- 
**' voured to rife with the author when* he 
^^ rifes 5 arid when he' is turgid and b©m- 
** baft, not to be more or lefs fo than he. 

*'Thc 
4 
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" The tranflation given here is the mbft 
•* faithful that can be, and the only faithful 
«' one in bur language, of any author ancient 
^* or modern. I have but a worci to add, . 
** which is, that blank verfe cofts nothing 
^ but the trouble of didtatirig : it is not 
" more difficult to write, than a letter. If 
** people fhould take it into their heads to 
•* write tragedies in blank verfe, and to aft 
•• them on our theatfe. Tragedy is ruined : s 
'* take away the difficulty, aixd you take ; 
♦' away the merit/' * 

An fenglifh reader will hardly forbear 
fmiling at this bold affertion concerning the 
facility of writing blank verfe; It is indeed 
no hard matter to write bad verfe of any 
kind ; but, as fo few of our Poets have 
attained to that perfeftion in it, which 
Shakefpear and Milton have, we^have rea- 
fon to fuppofc the art to be difficult. What- 
ever is well doney in Poetry or Eloquence, 
appears eafy to be done. In the theatrical , 
dialogue, which is an imitation of dif- 
courfe, our Critics require the language of 
O nafure. 
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naturfe, and d jult referii'falance of the tHing 
iihitatcd, without ike appearance of effort 
and labour. Poflibly there is as much of 
difficulty in blank verfc to the Poet, as 
there appears of eafe in it to the Reader, 
Like the Ceftus of Venus, formed by the 
hippy fkiii of the Graces, it beft exerts its 
charms, while the artifice of the texture is 
partly concealed. Dryden, who brought 
the art of fhyme to great e^xcellence, (en- 
deavoured to introduce it on bur ftage;, 
but nature and tafte revolted againft an 
ihiitation of dialogue, fo entirely differ- 
ent from that, ih V/hich men mfcourfe. 
The verfe, Mr. de Voltaire thuis condemns, 
is perhaps not lefs happily adapted, than 
the iambic, fo the dramatu: offices. It rifes 
gracefully into thi Sublime; it can flide 
happily into the "Familiar ; haftcn its career 
if impelled by vehemence of paffioh ; pa'ufc 
in the hefitation of doiibf 5 appear lingering 
arid languid, in dejedion and fbrrow ; is 
capable of varying its accent, and adapting 
its harmony, to the fentiment, it Ihould 
convey, and the paffioa it would excite, 
2 with 
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With all the pdvrtt df riiuficsl exj>ffeflib». 
Even ^ pertbn, who did hot undefftand Ovt 
liAguagc, Wottld fihd hiftifelf Very differ- 
ciitlyaBfeaed, by the fblldwilig fj^cches in 
thathi^i-c: 

Vengeance! pUgdi! flcathl ionfu^dn*— 
Fiery ? What fiftfy qualify > Why, <31b*ft«r, 
I^d ijreik: With the Dake of CotuWaft', sittd his wife : 
The khfg wbuld fpeilt with<:oiliwill. Tfte^ear father 
Would with his daughter ipeak, commands her fer* 

vice : 
Art they fnform'd.oPthis ? Ihy Weath ^tid bldod f , 
Fiery? ibt &tx^ diflcfc ? tell thfe hot dukte that— 

JMacktht. 
I have lived long extongh : my way dPKft 
Is fiai"^ Mo ttMYear, thb ye)loW4eaf i 
And that which fhould acitffi^ahy old age, 
Miidnoutj fax^e^ ^edioiceiy cioc^^rof iUttidd^ 
I muft not look tb YAtci but hi theb ftctad, 
Giafta nQVl6vd h<it 4cq^ nkvM&^kbMai, bMidiv 
Which the poor htttrt would £iih:dli^ii^ anil tfamiKft 

^The ifharhi «:Hu^ froai tSie It^es i»f 

Engliih blank verib C8nn6t be fdt by ft 

Oz ForeigticFt 
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Foreignei^, who is fo far from being ao 
quaintcd with the pronunciation of our 
Ijinguage, that he often miftakes thefignifi- 
cation of the moft conunon words ; of which 
there arc maiiy remarkable inftances in this 
boafted tranflatioa of Julius Caefar; for Mr. 
dc Voltaire docs not know, for example, 
that the .word ^i^/^yj.fignifies method of 
prpcccding, but imagines it means a courfe 
c^ diihe&,„or a race. Brutus replies.to -Caf- 

fiUSr's propo(al to kill Caafar : ., ' 

Brutus. ^, , 

Our courfe will feeoi too 'bload)[^ Ca^ius Caffius^ 
To cuttbebeM oS^ and ^t^n:back tbelunU. .. ; 
Like wrath u^ death, and en.vy:^terwards : 
For Antony is but a limh pf Cj^^. ; ; .,;;... ; 

Thus it is trjmflbted.by Afc/idc Yalt»ire.v 

Cette^^6{tsfe:^x^Q9am8i|»raiicait trbpfanglante; 
Onnoas,l:cpf)pcfaeJrait^la.€bl^t«&!Peiibie^ :.nf:. i^ I 
Si nousctfmwaa la t)2tc>& pfislia&hbjfts les^membresi 

The fallowing ingenious fltoteis dckied^ly 

^thc tranflator; J Th^.WK>T^ courfe^ %s-hp, 

- ^^'-iWi <. perhaps 
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upon the CrNNA ^Corneixle. 21^3 

perhaps has an illufion to the Lupercal 
courfc. It alfo fignifics a fcrvice of dilhes 
a.t table. It is very extraordinary, that jl 
man (hould fet up for a Tranflator, with £0 
little acquaintance in the language, as not to 
be able to diftinguifh whether a word, in a 
certain period, fignifies a race, a fervicc of 
difhes, or a mode of conduct. In a piece 
entitled Guillaume de Vad^, and attributed 
to Mr. de Voltaire, there is a blunder of the 
fame kind. Polonius orders his daughter 
not to confide in the promifes of Hamlet, 
who, being heir to the crown, cannot have 
liberty of choice in marriage, like a private 
pcrfon. He muft not, fays the old ftatef- 
man, carve for himfelf, as vulgar pcribfw do. 
The French author tranflates it, he muft 
not cut his own victuals ; and runs on about 
morfels,[as if Hamlet's dinner, not his mar- 
riage, had been the fubjedt of debate. The 
tranflator knew nbt that the word carve is 
often ufed metaphorically in our language, 
for a perfon*s framing or fafhioning his lot or 
portion. We fay, the lover feeds on hope ; 
the warrior thirfts for glory : would it be 
O 3 fair 
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fair to tranflate, that tjie Iqvcr cats a mqrfej 
of hope, and the wv^ior 4cfircs to drink ^ 
draught of glory ? Jf fuch trap0ations arc 
allowed, the works of the moft correft 
author may be rencjlered ridiculous. It is 
jjpparent, that Mr. (JeVol^e depended ent 
tirely on the afii^ancp of a di^onary, to 
enable }iim to pvttf^mjf faithful tranJl(Um 
that can be^ and the only faithful one^ in thfi 
French language,, <f any authq^^ ancient or 
modern. 

It is ncccffary to prefent to thofc refers, 
who do notunderftand French, the mifcrable 
miftakes and galimathias of th^s didipnary 
work. Brutus, in his foliloquy, meditating 
on what Caflius had been urging concerning 
C^far^ thus expreflcs his apprehenfion, ths^t 
imperial pow^r may change the condu£l of 
the man, 

•Tis a commojji prpof. 

That ]QwIiiie& is young aBibition's ladder, 

Wbcrcto the climber upward turn* his fece j 

But whtn be once attains the upmo^ roun4. 

He 
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He then unto the ladder turn* his back. 
Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees, ' 
By which he did afeend. So C^far may. 

Thus Mr. Voltaire tranflatcs it : 
Brutus. 

— ^On fait afiez quelle eft rambition. 

L'echelle des grandeurs i, fes yeux fe prefente %.. 

£llc y monte en cachant fon fron^ aux fpeftate^rs ; 

£t quand elle eft haut, alorselle fe montre ; 

Alors jufques au ciel elevant fes regards, 

D'un coup d'oeil meprifant fa vanite dedaigne 

Les premiers Echelons qui firent fa grandeur. 

C'eft ce que peut Cefan 

"One knows what ambition is: the ladder 
of grandeurs prefents itfclf to her ; in going 
up (he hides her face from the fpeftatorsj 
when (he i$ at the top then fhe (hews her- 
felf ; then raifing her view to the heavens, 
with a fcQrnful look her vanity difdains the 
fteps of the ladder that made her g^rcatnefs. 
This it is that Caefar may do," 

In the original, Lowlinefs is young ambi* 

tion s ladder ; the man who by feign'd humi^ 

O4 lity 
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lity and courtcfy, has attained the power to 
wJiich he afpircd, turns his back on thofe 
humble 'means by which Tie afcended to it ; 
the metaphor agreeing both to the man, who 
has gained the top of the ladder^^ or to him 
who has rifen to the fummit of power, 
In the tranflation, ambition afcends by fteps 
of grandeurs, hiding her face froni the fpec- 
tators, when ih? is at the top, with a look or 
glance of her eye her vanity ^ifdalns the firfl; 
fteps ](he took ^ which Heps, obferve, wpre 
^. grandeurs ; fo the allegory is vanity and 
ambition difdaining grandeur ; and the 
image prefented is a woman climbing up a 
ladder, which is not a very common ob-? 
jedt, but vcmrc iio than Vanity's difdaining 
grandeurs. - 

I am forry the tranflator had not a better 
Englifh diaionary, for on that, not on his 
pwn knowledge of our tongue, it is plain he 
depended. In another inftance it mifleads 
him. After Pprtia had importuned BrutuSj^ 
to communicate to her the fecret caufe of his. 
pcfjurbation, he fays to her, 

Brutus. 
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Brutu/B, 

Portia, go in a whflci^ 

And, by and by, thy bofom Ihall partake 

The fecrets of my heart* 

All my engagements I will conftrue to thee^ 

All the charadery of my fad brows,——* * . 

Leave me with hafte. 

The diftionary was confulted for the word 
eonftrue ; and thus^ according to the ufual 
form, one toay fuppofc it to have flood : To 
conftrue, to interpret. This not ferving the 
purpofe, to interpret was next fought ; Jiere 
he finds, to interpret or to explain ; again 
with indefatigablie induftry, excited by a de-^ 
fire to excel all tranflators and Uapflations, 
ke has rccourfc; to the article to explain } 
under this Head he finds, to unfold or clear 
up ; fo away goes the tranflator to clear up 
the countenance of Brutus. 

Va, ihes fourcils fronces prennent un air plus doux. 
*^ Go ;" fays he ; " my frowning hrow (hall 
take a fofter air." 

There are fbmanygroft hlunderjrin thi§ 
3 work,. 
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work, that it would be tedious to point them 
out I bv»t it is to be hoped, they will deter 
other beaux; cfprits frqn^ attempting to hurt 
works of genius, by the mafked battery of 
an unfair tranflation, Mr. Voltaire defires, 
that by his tranflation all Europe will com- 
pare the thoughts, the ftile, and the judg- 
njent of Shakefpea:r, with the thoughts, the 
ilUe, and the judgment of Corneille. It is 
difficult, perhaps impoflible, to make thp 
graces of ftyle pafs from one language to ano- 
ther ; and Our blank verfe cannot be equal- 
led by French blank verfe. The thoughts 
might \n fome meafufe.hayc been given, if 
the tranflator had underftood the words, in 
whiph Sh^kpfpear hath e:?cprefled them. 
Uppn the judgment of both the authors in 
the ch^oice of the ftory, in the condudt of it, 
in exciting the fympathies belonging to it, 
in the fafhioning of the charadlers, in the 
noblenefs of fentiment, and the reprefenta- 
tion of Roman manners, we ihall upon 
clofe examination of the Cinna and Julius 
Caefar be able to pronounce. . 



As 
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As the fiibje^ Qf thp drama is hyxiXt on, a 
eonfpiracy, which every one knows Ijad not 
^ny eflfeft, and as the author has fo coa* 
duftcd it as to render $he pardon, Auguftus 
gives (}ic cpjifpir^tors, an aft of political 
pfijdpnGC rather than of generous clemency, 
(here is not any thing to intereft us, but tha 
charaffters of CiQna, Emilia, and Maximus^ 
Let us examine how far they are worthy to 
4o fo, as fet forth in this piece; for we have 
po hiftorical acquaintance with them. Emi- 
lia is the (daughter of Toranius, the Tutor 
of. Auguftus, who was profcribed by him in 
)>is Triumvirate, As* we have not any know- 
ledge of this Toranius, we are no more 
concerned about any cruelty committcdupon 
him» than upon any other man, fo that wc 
fire not prepared to enter into the outrageous 
refentment of Emilia; efpecially as we fee 
her, in the court of Auguftus, under the fa-r 
i:red relation of his adopted daughter, en- 
joying all the privileges of that diflinguiflied 
fituajtion, and treated with the tendernefs of 
pateriial love. Nothing fo inuch deforms the 

feminine 
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feminine charafter, as ferocity of fentiment* 
Nothing fo deeply flkins the human cha« 
tzdier, as ingratitude. 

This lady, however odious (he appears to 
the fpedtator, is made to engage Cinna her 
lover, a nephew of the great Pompey, in a 
confpiracy .againft Auguftus. Shakefpear 
moft judicioufly laboured to ihcw, that 
Brutus's motives to kill Caefar were perfed:- 
ly* generous, and purely public-fpiritcd. 
Corneille has not kindled Cinna to his en- 
terprizc, with any fpark of Roman fire. In 
every thing he appears treacherous, bafe, 
and timid. Maximus, the other confpirator, 
feems at firft a better chara&er; but in the 
third aA he makes a moil lamentable con- 
fef&on to a ilave, of his love for Emilia, 
and his jcaloufy of Cinna: this Slave gives 
filch advice as one might expeft from fuch 
a counfellor; he urges him to betray his af- 
ibciates, and by means of a Lie, to prevail 
uponEihilia to go off with him. ThusMax- 
iihtis becomes as treacherous and bafe as 
Cinna his friend, and Emilia his miftrefs. 

The 
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The Pocjt follows Senna's account of this 
affair, in making Livia (who has no other 
bufinefs in thq drama) advife Auguftus to 
try the effects of clemency, as his pu- 
nifliment of former confpiracies exoted 
new ones. Auguftus tells her (he talks 
like a woman, treats her counfel with fcorn, 
and then follows it. Auguftus appears with 
dignity and £snfe in the otlier fcene, and is 
the only peribn in the play for w£om one 
has any refped. This is the plan of a work 
which is to prove Cprncille's genius and 
judgment fupcrior to Shakefpear's. As Mr. 
Voltaire has given his tranflation of Julius 
CaBfai:^ I will juft prcfent to the reader a 
literal tranflation of the firft fcene of the 
firft Adt, which begins by a foliloquy. 

CINNA, TRAGEDJE. ^^ 
ACTE Premier. SCENE Premiers. 

Emiue. 

loipatiens defirs d'une iljuftrc vengeance, 

• ...... '** * 

Dont la mort de mon p6rc aformS la naiflance, * 

Enfans impctueux dc mon rdTentiment, . .« 
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j^e nta douteur ibduiteembrai!e avbuglethent^ 
-VKJtft ^r^ez fur iribA amfe un trop pmlBni empire i 
K Daftfnt ^uiel^es momens fbuiFrez qlie j^ re^ife^ 

Elqifejccohfi(ierci en l*crit oi jc ftis, 
^ Ek ce <jue je hizardty &^e <j[iie ji fburWis. 

iC^ind ji re^Se Ati^ftfe au ttiiKttt de ft glofre,- 
. Et >iue tous ref Wcfc^i ^ Aia ttMte fa^^ 

Que par fe projprc main mbh pJere raiiraire 

• bu tronc.ou je Ic vois fait le premier 4t^€ : 

' QUsfed voiis ibc prefentei cfette' faingTaiftSB inAagr, 
"La caufe dama haine; felScffirtde fai^ge,^ 
Jc m'abandomte tofutc i io% atdehs ltriArp<^, 
Et crpis pour urife tt(fift'fui ifevdlr ttiaft'tiicJifer. 
:AuMieii to^itcfois d%iie ftiVdui fi JuAc,^ 

• J*aime dncor plQs Ci'nni qufe je At hif^ Augufte 5 
Etjcicns-rcfrbMirdetdMnaAtm^u^^^^ ' 
Quand d faut pDut le fulvfe'cxpdfei' m6h lAliht. 
Oui, Cinna, centre moi moL-meme je m'irritc, 
Quand j^ Ibnge atnc Aggers ou jfe fc precipife. 

• .'"Qtfdique poQr irfe ftfyiftii n'appreficnd'es Vien, 
Tc demander du fang, c'eft expofer le tien. 
D'une fi haute place oh h^abat point de tetcs. 
Sans attitW fur foi mille & mille tempetes ; 
L'lfllie en eft douteufe, 1fe le peril certain. 
Vn ami dHojral pciit trahir ton defTciiii 

L'ordte 
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L'ordre mal concerte, Toccafion mal prife, 
Peuvent fur Ibh iMiJt\xT rfenverict l*intrepri(c, 
Toufher fur tbi les koups doht tu le vcux ifirappir | 
Danis & rdne m£meil peut t'enf eloper ; 
fet qttoiqU'en tta tivtfit \ioti at^our e)cecUte« 
II te ^etit cA tbmbant 6cra^eir foo^ fa chute. 
Ah ! cede de courir a ce mortel danger : ^ 
Te perdre en me vengeant ce n'eft pas me venger. 
Un coeur eft trop cruel quand il trouve.des charmeg 
Au):'dbQeeut$ que cork-o^pt I'amertutne des lartiies } 
£t I'oii ddiit tntittt :iu rang des plas cuifai^ hiialht^a 
La fifdrt d'Un fehnebi qui toute tant Je pfcurs,, * 

Mais i;>eut-(ih Sn verfer iibrs qu'bn v^ngft uA jfci^? 
Eft'.i\ pertd i ce prij^ qui iii fiittAle l^^re? . '. 

Et quand Ton aflaffin tbth^e (bus notree^ort, 
Doit-oh cohliderer ccquecdutc& f 

Ccffez, vainei frayeurs, cc^jMiches tiri*^^ ^ ^ 

Dejettd: Hans men coeur v(X5 indi^iies GuBIefles*! 
Et toi qui Ics prbtfuis par tcs fom^ fuperflus, " ' ^ * 
Xmour, (crs men ctevoir, ^& hcTc coriiBatsplus: ' 

LuicederV^ tagloire, jBcie yaihcreta6We; 
Montre-toi gcHcreux, Ipuffram qu*U te l^rmoitte. 
rlustului donneras, plus lite vaddnneri ^*" 
£t ae trfl^mpKeta que.pQur te'cpurboher* - ^\ ** ' 

I do 
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I do not pretend* as Mr* Voltaire does, to 
jnakc the reader a judge of ^the ftile of Cor- 
neille by my tranflation ; he muft allow for 
the want of vcrfification, and be tontent 
with the thoughts, the fentiments, the con- 
ceits of the original. 

Emiua* 

' •* Impatient ^efires of an illuftrious vcn-« . 
gearice^ to which the death of my father gavtf 
birth, impetuous children of my refentment^ 
which my deluded forrow embraces too 
blindly, you affume too great an empire over 
my mind. Suffer me to breathe a moment>v 
and let me coniider the flate I am in, what I 
hazard, and what I would attempt. When t 
behold Caefar, in the midft of gloiy, you (I 
fuJ)pofe this means, you the impetuous chil- . 
dren of the impatient defires of an illuftrious 
vengeance) reproach njiymelancholymemory, 
thatn\yfathcr,maifacreiby his hand,wasthe 
firftfteptothcthrdnconwhichlfechim. And 
when you prefent me that bloody image, the 
caufe of my hatred,' the effedt of his rage, I 

... : abandon 
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abandon myfelf to your violent tranfports^ 
and think that for one death I owe him a . 
thoufand deaths. In the midft of fo juft an 
indignation I ftill love Cinna more than I 
hate Auguflus ; and I find this boiling an- 
ger cool, when to obey it, I muft hazard my 
Loyer* Yes, Cinna, againft myfelf, myfelf 
am angry,, when I think.of the dangers into 
which I precipitate tfiee* Though to ferve 
me thou feareft nothing, to alk thee for 
blood is to expofe .thine., Qnc beats not down 
heads from fo high a pliace, without drawing * 
upon ope s felf a thoufapd and a thoufand 
ftorms ; the iffue is doubtful, the peril is 
certain. .The order ill concerted, the op- 
portunity ill chofen, may on theif authors 
overturn the whole enterprize, turn on thee 
the blow thou wouldA ftrikt, and even enve- 
lope thee in his ruin ; and what thou exe- 
cuteft for my fake may crufli thee in its falL 
Ah 1 do not run into this danger* To ruin 
yourfclf, in revenging me> is not to revenge 
me.' That heart is too truel which fihds a 
fwcetnefs in that vengeance, which is cor-* 
r up ted by the bitternefs of forrow :- and one 
" P fhould 
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ihould put ia ^ rank of the greateft miP* 
fortunes^ the death of an enemy^ which coils 
fo many tears. But can one fhed tears when 
one revenges a Father ? Is there a lofe which 
does not feem light at that price ? And when 
his affaffin dies by our means, ought we to 
confidcr what his death cofts us ? Ceafe vain 
fears, ceafe foolifh tendernefs to affect my 
heart with youf unworthy weakncflbs : and 
thou who produceftthem by thy fuperfluous 
anxieties^ O Love, aflift my duty, dd not 
combat with it^ to yield to it is thy glory, 
to vanquifh it thy difgracc ; fhew thyfelf 
generous, fufifcr it to overcome thee-. The 
more thou giveft to it, the more it will give 
thee, and will triumplionly to crown thee/* ' 
Such mighty nothings in fo ilrange a ftile 
Amaze th' imlearn'd, and make the learned fmile. 

The fecond fccne of femilia, and Fulvia 
her friend, is not fo abiurd as the fpli- 
loquy; but the anfwer EmiU^ gives to 
Fulvia, who urges to her, that the be- 
nefits fhe has received from Auguftus, 
and the credit fhe has with him ihould 

mitigate 
4 
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mitigate her refentfnei^ty fhews her difyo^ 
iition to be ungratefi^}, violeiM, and trea^ 
cherous. 

LtsbMttfaits. ne font pas tofijoura c« que tu penfes i 
yy^XiSL mainodieufe ii« ticiuicnt lieu d^dfffitfes : 
Plus nous en prodiguoas i qui nous peut iiatr. 
Plus d'armes nous donnons i qui nous veut trahir. 
II m'en fait chaque jour fans changer mon courage. 
Jefiits ce quej'etais, U je ptris davantage ; 
£t des memes prifens qu^il i^erfedans mes nauis 
J^aehctte centre lui Ics efpfttt des Ilomains. 
Je recevrais de lui la place 4te Liyicy 
Comme u» moycn plus fur d^attenter i fa vie. 

"fiencfits do not ^ways dowhatyau thkfc. ' 
From an odious hand they are fo many of- 
fences: the more \ye beftow upon thofe who 
hate us, the more yms we fumiih to thofe 
who may betray us. He be^ws diem upon 
me every day, without. changing my refo* 
lution. I am what I was, and lam able to 
^£t nK>fe ; and wkl^th« pce&nts he* pourjr 
into my hands, I pu»rhafe the hearts of 
Romans to f(>t them againft him. I would 
P ), receive 
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receive from him the place of Li via, to ob- 
tain furcr means to attempt his life." 

The next fcene,Cinna enters, and tells his 
fufious charmer, that the confpirators enter 
into the plot vv^ith as much zeal as if th^y 
too were ferving a miflxefs. 

CiNNA* 

Tous s*y montrent portes avec tant d'allegreflc, 
Qu'ils femblcnt comme moi fervir une maitreffe. — 
Plutaux dieux que vous-meme euffiez vu de quel zele 
Cette troupe cntreprend une adion ft belle I 
Au feul nom de Cefar, d' Augufte, d' Empereur,' 
Vous eufliez vu Icurs yeux s'enflammer de fureur ; 
. ' £t dans un meme inftant, par un effet contrairc^ 
Leur front palir d' borreur, & rougir de colere. 

: Here is a childifh pl^ upon words^ and 
a mere rant : for, in thofe times, neither 
the namjes of Caefar, Auguftus, or Emperor, 
were deteftcd. It was by the monJfters, 
who^ afterwards affumed therii, that they 
were rendered odious. 
^ • • ' , • 

^ rLht fcene is very loijg, gj we may fuppofc, 

where 
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where fuch different fentiments and paffiohs 
are to bq exprefled^ as thofe which belong to 
the lover and. confpirator. Cinna affures 
Emilia that he had concealed from his aiTo-- 
ciates, that to avenge her father and to olA 
tain her were the motives from which he 
Jbad entered into this confpiracy. 
Cinna. 

Riea n'eft pour vous i cramdre^ aucuh de no« amis 
. Ne fait jix V08 defleins, ni ce qui m^eft promis ;' 

£t leur parlant tantot des miferes Romsunes, 

Je leur ai tu la mort qui fait naitre nos haines, 
. De peur que inpn ardenr toucbant vos int^tets ' 

^uh S parfait amour he trahit les fecrets. 

*' There is ntfthing for yoiito fear; none 
o^ our friends know the defigns, nor what is 
proniifed me. In fpeaking of the mifcries 
of the Romans, I was filent about the death 
which is the caufe of bur hatred, left my 
warmth for your inter^fts fhould betray the 
fecrets of fuch a perfed: love." 

There was not only difcretion; but good 
fenfe in this, for the fecrets dun parfait 
amo^r might not have been duly attended 

P 3 to, 
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U>, or property nvJtmictA, by a fiidy band 
of conspirators met to concert tne^wts for . 
fuch a perilous ^terprissc. In the heift 
fctoe Attg^us fknAs for Cinha and Maxl- 
ihus, to tdrife with them, whether he ((hall 
reftore liberty to die commonwe^tfa. Here 
we have fame rcfpitc firbtn the ftrange med- 
ley of tender love and dire revenge, and in 
lieu of itf a long political difeuilion of the 
convd^kndks and inconveniences of di^e- 
rent modis of govcriuxkeht* 

Cwndlle has faorrowbd from t>km Caf- 
iius, andtraasferrfedto Cinna and Maxinfts^ 
the fpeeches of Agrippa and Mecenas, 
when Augufttts confultftd them> whether he 
ftouid demit his powet^ and live a private 
man, as Sylla hi^d done. Mr. Fenelon has 
very jiiftly cehfUrtd, as ill fuiting that fim-^ 
piicity of ftylfe and manner, with which 
Auguftus expreflS^ hiiiiielf, the following 
lilies: 

Augusts* 
Oct tmpk^ abr^u far \x terrc ct fur Tondfe, 
Ce pouvoirfomraih que j'ai fur tout it nionde, 

Celtt 
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Cette gnmdcur /ans bornes, et oet illuftre nng9 
Qui ai'a jadls coute tant de p^ioe et de fang, 
ISnfifl tout ce qu'adore ea ma haute fortune 
D'lin oouftifan iateur la preience impoitune, 
N'eft que de ces keautes doot l*«clat ^Ueuit^ 
£t qu'on ceflTe d'aimer fi-tot quVin ea jouit. 

** This abfolutc empire over the earth 
und ocean^ this fovereign power that I have 
■ €^vcr the whole worlds this greatnefs with- 
out limits^ and this illuftrious rank which 
has heretofore coft me fo much labour and 
fo much blood ; in fine, all that the trou- 
blcfome crovd of flattering courtiers adores 
in my high fortune, is but a piece of 
pageantry, whofe luftre dazzles, and that 
one ceafes to admire as foon as one pofleiTes 
it." 

Such oftentatious expreffions are pcrfeft- 
ly ridiculous to thofe, who are acquainted 
with the character of the fpeakcr: but there 
is another fault much more detrimental to 
the drama, which is the averfion we conceive 
at the black treachery of Cinna, who when 
P 4 Auguftus 
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Auguftus confults him as his Friend, whe- 
ther he fhall lay doWn his power and re- 
ftore liberty to the common-wealth, advifes 
him not to do it, with a great appearance of 
perfonal attachment to him, and zeal for 
his country; but in reality, that he may 
not lofe a pretence to facrifice him to the 
revenge of Emilia^ This holds forth Cinna 
to the fped:ator as a perfidious Friend, a 
wicked Counfellor, a profligate Gitis^en, A 
more "atrocious condufl: was perhaps never 
afcribed to 'any charadler on the ftage, where 
the guilty ?perfdn was intended to excite 
indignation andrabhorrence; and is therefpre 
the moft flagrantly ialifiird, in a cafe where 
the charaiSer is that on 'which the int?reft 
of the play is to turn. 

Auguftus having intimated to Cinna, at 
the conclufion of their conference, that he 
was willing to give Emilia to him, he be^- 
gins then to^ reflcft upon his perfidy, and 
wrges to Maximus theremorfe he feels for 
the intended aflfafllnation. The Poet fcems 
tf> be afraiji he has flot yet fufficiently difr. 

* ; graced 
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graced his hero^ and therefore makes Maxi« 

mus reply to him thus : 

Maxime. 
Formez vos remors d'une plus jufte caufe, 
De vosllchcs confeils, qui feuls ont arrete 
Lc bonheur renaillant de notre liberte. 
C'eft vous feul aujourd'hut qui nous Tavez otee^ 
De la mainde C^far Brute Teut acceptee, 
£t nVut jam^s fouffert qu'un interet leger 
De vengeance ou d'amour Teut remife en danger. 

'* Derive your remorfe from a j ufty caufe, 
from your bafe counfels, which alone put a 
ftop to the felicity of reviving liberty. 'Tis 
you alone that have now deprived us of itr 
From the hand of Caefar Brutus would have 
accepted the liberty of Rome; and never, 
from a paltry intereft of love or revenge, 
would have again put it to hazard." 

» • -' ' 

. As every movement in this play is to turn 
on mean and feliifh pailions^ as fbon as 
Maximus apprehends his rival is to receive 
Emilia as the reward of his enterprize, he 
fuffers his flave to betray the plot to Auguf- 

tus. 
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tus. He then eDdeavours to perfaade £mi«^ 
lia to efcape with him. All this is verj 
awkwardly condttfted. 

It is ftrange that a dramatic writer (hould 
not have ftudied human nature enough to 
perceive, that the only charader which can^ 
not intereft upon the ftage, is that which 
is mean, low, and contemptibly* Great 
Spirits, though of a bad kind, engage 
our attention to all their operations, becaufe 
they are capable of producing great Events. 
Wc are curious to fee, what the audacious 
villain will dare to do, what the cunning 
one will contrive i but when a man is pre-*: 
iented to us as a fcoundrel, un h^che^ we 
difdain to attend to his gftions. However 
well therefore the great (cenes of this play 
may be written ; confidered fingly they arc 
very injudicioufly managed. We fhall now 
fee Cinna appear fo defpicable, that to punifti 
him would be below the dignity of Auguf- 
tus; and to retain him as a friend, unworthy 
of any Man. Auguftus, informed by the 
double traitor Maximus, fends for Cinna, 

and 
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And r^cfachcs him \irtth every fpeci« of 
baft ingratitude, tclli him he firft gave him ' 
his life, enriched him with the fpoils of 
Antony, upon every, occafion had been pro«- 
fufely liberal and kind to him, preferred 
bis iiitereft even to thofe, who had fought 
for him, and by whofe blood he had pur- 
chafed the empire ; and had admitted him, 
upon the death of M^ecena^, into the firft 
place in his confidence. Augufhis adds too, 
that it was by his advice he retained hia 
power; and after all this, fays he, you would 
aiTaffinate me. Cinna does not barely deny 
the confpiracy, but exclaims, **I, Sir, have I 
fuch a treacherous foul, fuch a bafe defign !" 

Auguftus cuts him fliort in this difgrace- ' 
ful lie, fhewing him he has full information 
of the plot I and very juftly fays, '* The 
liberty of thy country could not be thy 
objc<9:, for then thou wouldft not have hin- 
dered my reftoring it. Thou muft defign 
therefore to rQgn in my place. Alas 1 
Rome muft be unhappy indeed, if I were 
the only obftaclc, and that after my death 

it 
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it ihould not fall into better hands than 
thine. Learn to know what thou art: 
dcfcend into thyfelf: thou art honoured, 
.praifed, 'and loved, all tremble before thee, 
?fo high have I raifed thy fortune : but thou 
wouldft be the pity of thofe who now envy 
that fortune^ if I abandoned thee to thy 
own little merit. Gontradift me if thou 
canft i tell me what is thy merit, what ar^ 
thy virtues, what are thy glorious exploits, 
what are thofe rare qualities, by which thou 
could'ft pretend to my favour, what is it 
raifes thee above the vulg?ir ? My favour is 
thy only glory -, thy power arifes from it ; 
that alone raifes and fupports thee; it is that, 
not thou, which is refpeded : thou haft nei- 
ther rank nor credit, but what arifes from 
it ; and to let thee fall, I need only draw 
back the hand that fupports thee." 

Quel etait ton dcileia, et quepretendais<tii, 
Apres m'avoir au temple a tes picds abattu ? 
Affranchir ton pay$ d'un pouvoir monarchique i 
Si j'ai bieh entendu tantot ta politique. 
Son falut deformais depend d'un fouverain. 
Qui pour tout conferver tienne tout en fa main ; 

Et 
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£t fi fa liberte te /aiGut cntreprendre, 
Tu ne m'eufles jamais empeche de la rendre ; 
Tu Paurais acceptee au nom de tout Tetat, 
Sans voulotrl!acquerir.par un aflaffinat. 
Quel etait done ton but ? d'y regner en ma place ? 
' D'un ctraiigf malhcur Tort deftin le menace, 
Si po\ir ippiiter au trone et tui donner laloi, 
. Tu i^e trouv^s dans Rome autre obftade que moi ; ; 
Sijufques^a jcp poifit im fort eft deplorable^ 
Que tu io\s apres moi ^ plus confiderable :. ^ 

i £t que ce grand iardeali de I'empire Romain ' 

Ne pui/Ie apfes ma moit tombor mieux qu'en ta main. 
. Apprens i teconnaitre, et defeens en toi-meme. 
. On t'honore dans Rome^ on te courtife, on t'aime ; 
Ghacun tremble fpus toi, chacun t'oiFre des yceux; 
Ta fortune eft bien haut^ tu peux ceque je veuxe : 
- Mais tu ferais pitie, meme a ceux qu'elle irrite^ 
Si je tfabandonnais a ton .peu de mjerite. 
Ofe me dementir, dis-moi ce que tu vaux, 
Conte-moi tes vertus, tes glorieux travaux, 
Les rares qualites par ou tu m'as du plaire, 
$t tout ce qui t'eleve au-defliis du vulgaire. 
Ma faveur fait.ta gloire^ & ton povvpir en vient ; 
£lle feule t' eleve^ & feule te foutient, 

Ccft 
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Ccft elle qu'on adorp, 6t noil pas Ca peribnae, 
Tu n'as credit ni rauig qu'autant qu'eiie t'en donae ; 
£t pour te faire choir je n'auraia aupard'liui 
Qu' a retirer la miin qui feuie eft ton appui. 

Emilia cnttrs, and beliaves with the moft 
infolent pride, undaAanted aiTuramrc, and 
unfeeling ingratitude ; and declares to Au- 
guflus, chat &> long as fhe \% handfome 
enough to get lovers, he fhall never vant 
enemies. Auguftus ftill adheres to his plan 
6f clemency, (for that too is plan, and the 
refuk of prudent deliberation, net of gene- 
rous magnanifrtity) he pardotts Maxi«Hls, 
forgives Cinna in fpitebf his uawordiia^s^ 
and beftowa upon him Emilia and the con^ 
fulfhip. Emilia is at hft mitigated, and mo« 
deftly tells Aiiguftus, that Heaven has or- 
dained^ a change in the Commoawealth, 
fmce it has chtoged her Heart. What is 
there in ail this that can move either Pity or 
Terror ? In what is it m<M^, in what is it 
interefting, where is it pathetic? 



It 
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It is a common error, in the plan of 
Corncille'« tragedies, that the intereft of the 
piece turns upon fome imknown perfon, 
generally a haughty princefs ; fo that inftead 
of the repreientation of an important event, 
and tl» charadlers of illuftrlous perfons, the 
bufinefs of the drama is the love-intrigue of 
a termagant Lady, who, if ihe is a Rpman, 
infults the Barbarians, if ihe is a Bad^arian, 
braves the Romans, and even to her Lover is 
infolent and fierce. Were fuch a perfon to 
be produced on our theatre, fhe would be 
taken for a mad Poeteis efcapcd from her 
keepers in Bedlam, who, fancying herfelf a 
Queen^ was ranting, and delivering her man- 
dates in rhyme upon the iiage. All the 
cxcufe that can ^e made for Corneille in 
fijch reprefentations is, that charafters like 
thefe, dignified indeecj with nobler fenti- 
ments, were admired in the Romances, 
wheije the manners of chivalry are exag- 
gerated- By the inftituti^ns of chivalry, 
evel-y valdant kaight profeifed a peculiar 

devotion 
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devotion to the fair fex, in whofe caufe^ as 
the Champion of the defencelefs, aad Pro- 
tedlor of the oppreffed, he was always ready 
to take arms* A^-lady's intereft being often 
the objedt, and fomctimes her pcrfonthe, 
prize of a combat, (he was fuppofed to in*' 
fpire his courage ; and, as he was to be not 
lefs diftinguiflied for Politenefs than Valour^ 
he afFcded an air of fubmiffive obedience, 
while fhe, by the courtefy of Knighthood, 
was allowed to aflume a ilile of Superiority 
and command. To carry thefe manners into 
ancient Greece and Rome, and weave them 
into a confpiracy there, betrays want of 
judgment. This drama is carried on in the 
ftrain of Romance. Tlie lady enjoins her 
Lover to kill Auguftus ; that adventure 
sttchieved, he is to hope for her hand ; his 
glory is to be derived from her acknowledge^ 
ing him worthy of it; (he is continudly 
exhorting him todeferve the honour of 
being beloved by her. The fate of Auguftus^ 
of the Romaij empire, all the duties of the. 
citizen and the friend, arc to depend onjier 

dccifion* 
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decision < She fays* to Auguflfiis, when he 
ha$ ddfcovered the dorifpiracy, as^ a fufficieht 
vindkatioii of her' lover j * 

Ouj^ ieot cc quUL'a^C, i) Ta fait pourmt plaire, 

. Cc jfe04toiSy fd^Wu^ la^^aufe et le falaire. 
The a'\ith6r certainly intended' to recom- 
mend Cinna to his fpeftators merely as a 
loyal lover y according to the phrafe of ro- 
mance : in every other light he appears con- 
temptible, and indeed fuffcrs h'imfelf to be 
ufed with the greateft contempt and indig- 
nity. As Shakefpear laboured to (hew that 
the motives of Brutus were untindtured by 
any bad paffion; every movement in the 

nind of Cinna has on the contrary the cha- 
*" ^r of bafenefs, and whether he confpires 

"^"Her he repents of it, he is ftill, as he 

acknosvleu .. nr^ u 
^s himfelf to be, 

Un efprit malheureux, 

^ H"^A i^j^g ^^ deffein genercux, 

Frorathis ^rAiz^^.y^rttch, who bafely 
conceives a generous deu^ .^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

Brutus. There we fhall fee v ^ ^jg-g^gj^^ 
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judgment and genius of the artifts. Brutus 
and Cinna are drawn in the fame fituation, 
confpiring againft the foremoft man of all 
this world : in the one we have the features 
and complexion of a Villain, in the other 
the high-finiihed form of a. noble Pltric^. 
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UPON THE 

DEATH 

OP 

JULIUS CiESAR. 



TH E tragedies of Cinnaj aad JuUuS 
Casfar» are each of them the reprcK 
fentation of a con^^iracy ; but it cannot be 
denied that our countryman has been by far 
-more judicious in his choice of the ilory. 
An abortive fcheme, in which fome people 
of obfcure fame vy:<^re;eftgaged, and even in 
whom^ is they are rcprefented, the enterprize 
was patddnedy more from contempt of their 
abilities ahd power, than the clemency of 
the Emperor, makes a poor figure in con* 
traft with that confpil^cy^ which, formed 
by the iirft charadlers in Rome, efFedled 

CL3 / '^ 
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the deftrudion of the greateft man, the 
world ever produced, and was fucceeded by 
the moft memorable confequences. Hiftory 
fumKhes various examples of men of bafe and 
treacherous natures, of di^olute manners, 
ruined fortuned, and loft reputations, uniting 
in horrid aflbciation to deftroy their prince. 
Ambition often cuts itfelf a bloody way to 
greatnefs.— Exafperated mifery fometimes 
plunges its defperate dagger in the breaft of 
the oppreflbr. The Cabal of a Court, the 
, Mutiny of a Camp, the wild Zeal of Fanatics, 
have too frequently produced evcnta of that 
nature. But this confpiracy was formed of 
very different elements. It was theGenius of 
Rome, the Rights bf her Conftitution, the 
Spirit of her Laws, tha*rofe againft«the Am- 
bition of C«far ; they fteded the heart, and 
whettfcd thedaggerof themiid, the virtuous, 
the gentle Brutus, to give the mortal wound, 
not to a Tyrant, who had fattened fetters on 
his fellow-citizens, but to the Conqueror, 
who had made almoAi the whole world wear 
their chains : and who was then preparing 
to fubdue the only Enipire that remained 

unfubjeifted to them. 
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Can there be a fubjedk more worthy of 
the Tragic Mh(e, than an adion ib impor- 
tant in its confequences^ and unparalleled 
in all its circumftances ? How is our cu- 
riofity excited to difcover what cou^d en« 
gage the man of virtue in an enterprise of 
fuch a terrible kind s and why» after its ac« 
complifhmenty inftead of being ftigmatized 
with the name of Conipirator and Aflaf&ny 
the decrees of an auguft Senate^ and the 
voice of Rome, unite to place him one of 
the firft on the roll of Patriots ; and the 
Succeffor of the murdered Caefar, who de- 
voted to deftrudion the moil illuflrious men 
of Romct durft not ofier violation to the 
Statue of Brutus ! 

To create in the Englifh (peftator, the 
fame reverence for him, it is neceflary we 
fhould be made to imbibe thofe doArines, 
and to adopt thoie opinions, by which he 
himfelf was actuated. We muft be in the 
very Capitol of Rome ; ftand at the bafe 
of Poropey's ilatue, furrounded by the ef/ 
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figies of their patriots ; we muft be taught 
to adore the images of Junius Brutus, the 
Horatii, Decii, Fabii, and all who had oiFer- 
ed dear ^nd bloody facrifice to the liberty 
of their country, in order to fee this aftion 
in the point of view in which it offered it- 
ftlf to the deliberation of Brutus, and in 
which; it was beheld by tljw>fe, who judged of 
it when done. .To the v^ fcefie, to the 
very time,: therefore, does our Poet tranfport 
\ us : at Rome, we become Romans ; we are 
afFedcd by their manners ; we are caught 
by their enthufiafm. Bat what a variety of 
iikitations were there to be mado by. the 
Artift to effeft this! and who but Shake- 
fpc^r waj capable of fuph a taik ? A Po6t 
of ordinary genius would have endeavoured 
to intcreft us for Brutus, by the means of 
fortjc imagined fond mother, or fonder 
miftrefs. But can a few female tears wipe 
out the ftains of AfTaflination ? A bafc con-.^ 
fpirator, a vile aflaffin, like the wretched 
Cinna of Corneille,. would Brutus have ap- 
peared to us, if the fame feeble arts only 
bad been exerted for him. It is for the^ 

genuine 
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genuine fon of ancient Rome, the lover of 
the liberty of his country, that we are intcr- 
cfted. A concern for him mixed with com- 
paffion for any other perfon, would only, 
from thefe difcordant Sentiments, hav6 ex- 
cited fome painful Emotions, in the Spec- 
tator. Indeed, the common aim of tragedy 
writers feems to be merely to make us un^ 
e^y, for fomereafon or other, during &^ 
drama. They take any thing to be tragedy, 
in which there are great perfons, and much 
lamentation i but our Poet never reprefents 
an axftion of one fort, and raifcs emotions 
and paifions of another fort. He excites the, 
fympathies, and the concern, proper to tht 
ftpry. The paffion of love, or maternal *af- 
fedion, may jrfFordgoodfubje<as for a tragedy. 
In the fables of Phasdra and-Merope, thofc 
fentiments belong to the aftion 5 but they* 
had no fliare in the refolution taken lo kill 
Caefar; and, if they are made to inttrfere, 
they adulterate the imitatioA ; if to !)redo- 
minate, they fpoil it. Our author dfdains 
the legerdemain trick of fubftituthg one 
paffion for another. He is the grea/ magi- 

cian 
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cian whacan call forth paffions of any {cttt. 
If they art fuch as time ha$ dsAroytd^ or 
cuftom extinguiihed, he fummons from the. 
dead thofe Arals in whtcb^cy once exifled. 
Having fufficiently enlarged on the general* 
fcope of our Author in this play^ wc will 
novr confider it in the detail. 

The $rft fcene is in ithe ftreets of Ron>e* 
TheTribunes chide the people for gathering 
together to do honour to Caefar's triump}i. 
As certain decorums were unknown to the 
writers of Shakefpear's days, he fufiers fomc 
poor mechanics to be too loquacious. As 
it was his bufinefs to deprefs the character 
of Caefar, and render his vidkory over his 
illuftrious rival as odious as poffible, he ju- 
dicioufly makes one of the Tribunes thus 
^ddrefs himfelf to the people : 
Ma&ullus. 

Wh<refore rqoioe? Wbatconqueft brings he home ? 

IVht tribuuuriet follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 

Yon blocks, you ftones, you worfe than fenfelofs 
tUiigs I 

9 you 
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O you bard iiearu ! you cruel Men of Rome ! 
Knew fou not Pompey f Many a time and oft 
Hav(6 you climbM up to walls and batdements, 
Totowore and windows9 yea, to chiamey-topt, 
iTour infants in your arms, and there have (at 
Tbe1ive4ong day with patent expeAalion, 
To fee great Pbmpey pafs the ftreets of Rome ; 
And when you law his chariot but appear. 
Have you not made an univerlal (bout, ^ 

That Tyber trembled underneath hb banks 
To hear the replication of your founds. 
Made in his concave-ihores f 
And do you now put on your beft attire ? 
And do you now cull out an holiday ? 
' And do you now ftrew flowers in his wayt v 
That comes in triumph mtt Pompey's blood ? 

Run to your houfes, fall upon your knees. 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 
That needs muft light eH this ingratitude* 

The nc^ fpccch cxpreflcs the general 
apprehenfion of Caefar > aiTuming too great 
a degree of power. 

F1.AVXUS, 
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Flavius. 

Let no, images 
Be hung with Caefar's tropkies. FlJ ^dbout, ^ ' 
And drive away the vulgar from the ftrects : 
• So tjo you too, where you perceive them thidc. , 
Thefe growing feathers, plucict from Caefar's wing. 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who elfe would foar above the view of men. 
And keep us all in fe£vile fearfulnefs. <« . 

» ♦ * 

The fecond fcene- is the courfc at the 
Lupercal games, in which Antoqy .appearsr 
the humble courtier of Geefajr. A Soojl^tfayer 
bids him beware the Ides of M^rch^ •. 

In the third fcene there 15 \ dialogue 
between Brutus and Caflius^ in which the 
latter tenderly reproaches Brutus, that his 
countenance is not fo open and cordial to 
him as formerly 5 to this the other replies, 
he has fome inward difcontent. 

And that poor Brutusf, with bimfelf at war. 
Forgets the dews of love to, otht?r men, 

4. This^ 
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This intimation of difcontent encourages 
Caffius to try to incenfe Brutus againft the 
gTQy9^ng\poy(^r , of Qxikt. On the (hlouts 
of .thq:^ebi; Brutus ei^prefTes his fear rthat 
theyareiQ^iagCaef^j^ifigj this-encour^es 
Caffius to proceed ip id§ defign, H( tmke% 
two fpee(:heSy in which he appear^ ei\viouj)i. 
s^nd maligiiant to Caeiai;^ pf whom \kt fpeaks 

^s mm AQh whp, Ma\?riJUng to copf^ft the 

qiialftwihat giv? fwj)Qfiority to 4 rival^jdivcll 
witlj naaliCe on thpfe^ petty circumftatice^^ by 
wWofchfe'ianQt.dijftiijguifhed from ordinary. 
lp!e.R*.'J^4».3FreiicK<;rific is .much ofFtntJedat 
tbip $»?ie,^nd: .fgysi k ifr not in (h^.fty^e of 
greatc«ftn> . The.lwguage of envy is alwayis 
ioiy.lXihejfpeeche^ c)f CMJius expijefe wieHhis. 
^vioiJ^^nd ))C5evi0i.,twaper, and m&He him 
a I foil. lip.. rfA off. to 'advantage the more 
noble mi»(J of B/uti»5.. Caffius endeavour? 
to ftin^ujt^te Brutus to oppofe the^eAcroach- 
m.^pts of Caefar on the liberty of Rome, b/ 
fetting before him its firfi Deliverer^ the 
gWt. Junius Brutus ; a name .rc^vcred by 
*' ^ every 
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every Roman, but undoubtedly, adored by 
his defcendants. 

This is truly Imitation, when the Poet 
gives us thejufl copies ortftt^umftances 
that accompanied the ai£tion he repreientt. 
Corneille's drama's are fantaftic compofiti- 
ons, void of hiftorical truth, imitation of 
character, or repreientation of manners* 
Some few lines from Seneca, ingrafted into 
the Cinna, have given it reputation. For, 
however cuilom may have taught a very 
ingenious and polite people to endure the 
infipid fcenes of Famoureux et taHwurtuft^ 
the fault has been in the Poets, not the 
fpedtators : all their critics have ilrongly 
condemned this mode of writing ; and the 
public, by its approbation of this pie£e on 
account of the fcenes between Auguftus and 
Cinna, (hews plainly how much dialogues 
of a noble and manly kind would pleafe. 
Unhappily, Seneca's Auguftus makes the 
Cinna of Corneille appear too mean and 
little. Thefe borrowed ornaments never will 
aflbrt perfe^ly well with the piece; they 

break 
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break in upo'*^*^ '^f ^ f fcn^mtnU 
j% \i\^ _,portion of charatters, and fall 
and the p'*^ ,, ^ • j u 

1 fOTt of the caiy propriety, and be- 

. grace, of a perfed fet of imitations 

t i^aed for, and fitted to the work, as in 

^.s tragedy of Julius Caefar, where all the 

charafters appear in due degrees of fubordi-- 

nation to the Hero of the piece. Our Poet, 

to intereft us the more for Brutus, takes 

every occafion to make Caflius a foil for 

him. In the next fcene he is represented 

by Caefar in an bnamiable light ; the oppor-^ 

tunity of fo fit an occafion is taken, to make 

fome fine refle£kions on the malignant and 

chTious nature of men, not fbftened by the 

joys of mirth, and the endearing intercourie 

of ibcial pleafures; 

C^sAa. (t$ ANTn^V, apart.) 
Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Slbek*headed men, and fuch as fleep a-nighta : 
Yond Caffius basa leaii and hungry look i 
He thinks too much. Such men aire dangerous. 

Antoky. 
Fear him not, Csfar^ he*s not dangerous ; 
He' is a noble Roman^ and well gifen. 

Cjssail* 
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C^SAR. 

Would he were fatter. But I fear k 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I fhould avoids . \ 
So foon as that fpare CaiSus. He reads mucK^ 
He. is agrcatobfervcr;. and he looks ^ 

Quite through the deeds of men« He loves no pla^^s,, 
As thou do'ft, Antony.; ,he hears|]p. mufip » ... 
Seldom he fmiles^ and fmiles in fuch a fort, ^ 

As if he mock'd himfelf, and fcorn'd his fpirit. 
That could be mov'd to fmile at any thingw 
Such men as he -be never at heart's eaie,; 
Whilft they behold a greater than themfelvcs | 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

, Cafca^s blunt recital of th? offer of a 
crown to Caefar, in the next fcene, is much 
cenfured by the critic, accuftomcd to the 
decorums of the French, theatre* It is not 
improbable the .Poet might have in his eye 
fome perfon of enunence in his days^ who 
was diftinguiihed^ by fuch manners. Many 
allufiojis arid imitations which pleafe at the 
time, are loft to pofterity, unlefs they" point 
at tranfaftions and perfons of the iirft confe- 

quencc. 
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quence. Whether we approve fuch a cha- 
rader on the ilage or not^ we muft allow his 
narration rcprefents the ddfigns of Cafar's 
party, and the averfion of the Roman peo- 
ple to that Royalty, which he affedted ; and 
it was right to avoid engaging the parties 
in more deep difcourfe, as Shakefpear in- 
tended, by a fort of hiftorical procefs, to 
fhcw how Brutus was led on to that aft, 
to which his nature was averfe* 

' The firft fcene of the fecond adt prefcnts 
Brutus debating with himfelf,upon the point 
on which Caflius had been urging him. 
Cailius in his folilpquy, fcene third, a£t firft, 
feems to intimate, that refentment had a 
fhare in his defire to take off Casfar. Brutus, 
on the contrary, informs us, that no perfonal 
motives fway him, but fuch as are derived 
from an hereditary averfion to tyranny, and 
the pledge, which the virtue of his anceflors 
had given the common- wealth, that a Bru- 
tus would not fufFer a king in Rome ; thefc 
confiderations compel him to take the fol- , 
lowing refolution : 

R Brutus. 
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Brvtu9^. 
. Ilfliuft be %y his death » and, for ai]rparf> 
I IcAQW no perfonal caofe to ^urn at him ; 
But tot At general. Be would be ccowa'd ; 
How that might change bis nature^there'Ss diequeitioiii. 
It b tjhe brightday that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking : Crown bim-^that'^ 
. And then I grant we put a fting inhim^ 
, That at hi« will we nuy do danger with. 
Th' abufe of greatnefs is, when it disjoins 
Remorfe from power : and to fpeak truth of Cxfar, 
1 have pot known when his affe£lionft fway'd 
More than his reafon. But 'tis a common proof. 
That lowIineTs is young ambition's kdder. 
Whereto the elimbcr upward turns his face ^ 
But when his once attains the upmeft round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, fcoining the bafe-degrees 
By which he did afccnd. So Caefar may : 
Then, left he may, prevent. 
How averfe he is to the means, by whichr 
he is to deliver his country from the dan- 
ger apprehended, appears in the following, 
words: 

BRVTUS'r 
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Brutus. 

^ince Caffius £irft did #het me againft Caefar^ 

I have not fi^pt. 

Between the ailing of i dreadful thing,' 
- Andthefirft motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantafma, or a hideous dream ! 

The genius, and the mortal inftruments,' 

Are theri in eouiicil ^ and the itate of man> 

Like to a little kingdom^ fuiFers tbeA 

The nature of an infurreftion. 
Difgulfe and concealment are fo abhorrent 
from the open ingcAtfoufnefs of his nature, 
that righteous as he thinks; the caufe, in 
which he is going to engage, on hearing his 
friends are come to' him rafufffed up at mid- 
Aight, he cannot help breaking out in the 
following manner, 

BRUTUff* 

O Confpiracy ! 
Shani'ft tboii to fliew tliy Jang'rous brow by night,* 
When evils are moft free ? O then, by day 
Where Wilt thou find a cavefn dark enough. 
To maik thy mbnftrous vifage ? Seek none, Corifpjracy, 
Hide it in fmiles and affability ; 
t^t if thou put thy native femblance on,' 

R 2 Not 
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Not Erebus itfelf w^e dim enough 
1 o bide thee frofn prevention. 
Brutus rifcs far above his friend and aflbc^i- 
atc Caffius, when, with a noble difdain, h^ 
rejcfts his propofal of fwearing to their re- 
folution. 

Brutui. 
No, not on oath. If not the face of men, 
The fuiFerance of our fouls, the time's abufe. 
If thefe be motives weak, break off betimes. 
And ev'ry man hence to bis idle bed; 
So lei high-fighted tyrapny rage on, 
'Till each man drop by lottery. But if thcfc. 
As I am fure tbey do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to fteel with valour 
The melting fpirits of women ; then, countrymen. 
What need we any fpur, but our own caufe. 
To prick us to redrefs ? what other bond. 
Than fccret Romans, that have fpoke the word, 
And will not palter ? and what other oath. 
Than honefty to honcfty engag'd. 
That this {hall be, or we will fall for it ? 
Swear priefts, and cowards, and men cautelous. 
Old feeble carrions, and fuch fuffcring fouls 
That welcome wrongs : unto bad caufes fwear 

4 
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Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not ftain 
The even virtue of our enierprizc. 
Nor tb' infuppreflive mettle of our fpirits. 
To think, that or our caufe^ or our performance^ 
Did need an oath : when every drop of blood 
That ev'ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a feveral baftardy. 
If he doth break the imalleft particle 
Of any promife that hath paft from him* . 
Is it not wonderful to fee a poor player thus 
ennoble the fentiments, and give full ex* 
paniion to the magnanimity t)f the man 
ftyle4 the deliverer of Rome ? 

Mr, Voltaire is fo little fenfible of the 
noble delicacy of this fpeech, that he fays 
the confpirators are not Romans, but a par- 
cel of countryi-fellows of a former age who 
confpire in a tippling-houfe. — Surely there 
is no partiality in faying our Author has 
given to Brutus Roman Sentiments, with a 
tindure of the Platonic Philofophy 9 and, 
befides thefe more general charafteriftics, 
has added many nice touches, which fpecify 
bis perfonal qualities. We behold on the 
R 3 ftage 
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ftage the Marcus Brutus of Plutarch ren-r 
dcred more amiable and more intcrefting. A 
peculiar gentleneft of manners, and delicacy 
of mind, diftinguifh him from all the other 
confpirators ; and we cannot refufe to con- 
cur with the confeffion of his enemies, an4 
the words of Antony. 

Antony. 
This wattbe nobleft Roman of them all : 
AU the confpirators, favc only he, 
Dkl that they did in envy of great Csefar ; 
He, xtoly, in a general honeft thought, 
' And common good to all, made one of thcrri. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
^o mix'd in him, that nature might ftand up. 
And fay to all the world y This was a Man ! 
The following foliloquy, prophetic of the. 
civil war, fubfequent to the death of Caefar, 
fpoken by Antony addrefling himfelf to the 
dead body, is fublime and folemn. 
Antony. 
O pardon me, thou Weeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with thefe butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man, 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe 
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Woe to the hand that Aied this coftly blood ! 
O^er tby wounds now do I prophefy, 
Wkicfa, like dumb mouths, do ope their rub^ lips^ 
To beg the voice and utterdiBce of my tongue, 
A curfe (hall light upon the limbs of men | 
Domefttc fury, and fierce civil ftrif<^ 
Shallxumber all the parts of Italy | 
. Blood and deftruSion ihaU be fo in idtp 
And dreadful obje£^s ib familiar. 
That mothers fliall but fmile^ when (hey behold 
Their infants ijuartor'd with the hands of war ; 
All pity choak'd with cuftom of fell depds ^ 
And Caefar's fpirit raging for revenge, 
« With Ate by hii fide come hot from faeD, 
Shall in.tfaefe confines, with a monarch's votct 
Cry Havock, and let flip the dogs of vr^r. 

This fpecch (h€w« the fecrcteiimity An* 
tony bears to the confpiratof s, and prepares 
us for the inflammatory oration, which at the 
obfequies of Casfar he pronounces before the 
people.**— I ihall cite it at length, for as 
this tragedy has been brought by Mr. VoIU 
taire into a comparifon with the Cinna of 
Cprneille, and he is plcafcd to call our 
R 4 Englifh 
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Engliih piece a monftrous fpeftaclc, and 
takes not the leaft notice of a fpeech which 
may be confidered as one of th^ fineft 
pieces of rhetoric that is extant, I am de- 
iirous to fct it before the reader. It is pre- 
fumed that he will hardly find any thing 
monftrous in its form, or abfurd in its mat- 
ter, but quite the reverfe. I fuppofe a po- 
pular addrefs and manner, in an oration de- 
figned for the populace, would be deemed 
the moft proper by the bcft critics in the art 
of rhetoric. 

Antony* . ; 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, le^d me your eirs» 

I come to bury Caefu*, not to praife him. . 

The evil^that men do, lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let' it be with Caefar ! nojbleBrutus 

Hath told you, Cseiar wa^ ambitious i 

if it were fo, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievoufly hath Csefar anfwer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus,' aiid the reft, 
' For Brutus is an honourable man. 

So are they all, all honourable men. 

Come I to fpeak in Cacfar's funersrf, . 

r i: He 
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He was my friend, faithful and juft to me ; 
But Brutus fays he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought m^y captive? home to Rome, 
Whofe ranfoms did the general coffers fill^ 
Did this in Caefar feem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cry'd, Caefar hath wept^ 
Ambition ihould be made of fterner fiuff. 
Yet Brutus fays, he was ambitious. 
And Brutus is an honourable mw* 
You all did fee, that on the Lupercal 
I^tbrice prefented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refufc. Wa^ this ambition ! 
Yet Brutus fays, he was ambitious -, 
And, fane, . he Is an honourable^man* 
, I fpeak not, to difprove what Brutus fpoke. 
But heiy: I am to fpeak what I do kno^. 
You all did love him once, not without caufe ; 
Whatcaute with^holds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment ! thoy art fled to brutifh beafts. 
And men have loft their reafon. Bear with me. 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caefar, 
And. I inuft paufe till it come back to me^ 

X Plebeian. 
Methinks, there is touch reafon in Us layings, &c. 

A^TOvfy, 
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Antony. 
But yefterday the word of C«far might 
Have flood againft the world ; now lies he thera^ 
And none fo poor to do hitn reverence. 
O maftcrs ! if I were dllposM to ftir ' 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage^ 
<" I ihottld do Brutus wrong, and Caffius wnongj^ 
Who, you all know, are honouraUe n^ttu 
J will not do them wrong : I rather chufe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myfelf and you. 
Than I will wrong fuch honourable men* ^ 
But here's a p^chment, with the feal of Carfar^ 
\ found it in his clofet j 'tis hi^ will ; 
][^et but the commons hear thi» teilament. 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to lead. 
And they would go and kifs dead Cisefar's woandS| 
And dip their napkins in his facred blood; 
yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
, And 4ying, mention it within their willS| 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Vnto their iffue. 

4 PtBBSXAK. 

We'll hear the will j read it, Mark Aptony,' 
All. 
• The will, tlie^will. We will hear Cafar*s m^^ 
• - Antony, 
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Antony. 
^ave patience, gentle friends, I muft not read it ; 
It 18 not meet, you know how Cacfar lovM yoiu 
You are not wood, you ar^ not ftones, but men 3 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caefar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'Tis'good you know not, that you are his heirs j 
For if you fliould, O what would come pf it ? 

4 Plebeian. 
Kead the will, we will hear it, Antony, &c, 

Antoi^Y. 
"W^ill you be patient? will you flay a while ? 
I have o'erihot myfelf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whofe daggers have ftabb'd Cafar. I do fear it, 

4 Plebeian. 
Thtjjy were traitors, &c, 

Antony. 
You win compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corps of Casfar, 
And let me (hew you him, that made the will. ^ 
Shall I dcfcend f and will you give me leave ? 

All. 
Come rfowri. 

3PLE- 
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3 Plebeian. 

You fhall have leave* 
Antonv. 
.If you have tcar^» prepare to fhcd them now. 
You all do know this mantle \ I remember 
The firft tinac ever Csefarput it pn, 
'Twas on a fumtDer's evening in his tent. 
That day he overcome the Nervii. 
Look ! in this place, ran Caffius' dagger through ; 
See, what a rent the envious Cafca made; 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ftabb'd ; 
And as he pluck'd his curfed fteel away, 
Mark, how the blood of C^far foUow'd it ! 
As rufhing out pf doors, to be refolv'd, 
If Brutus fo unkindly knocked, or no : 
For Brutus, as you know, was Gaefar*s angel. 
Judge, oh you Gods ! how dearly Csefar lov'd him ^ 
This was the moft unkindeft cut of all ; 
For whea the noble Caeftr faw him ft^b, 
Ingratitude, more ftrong than traitor's arms, 
Quito vanquifli'd him ; then burft his mighty heart 5 
And, in his mantle mui&ing up hi9 face. 
Even at the bafe of Pompey's ftatue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great C^efar felL 

Owhat 
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O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! '- 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down : 
Whilft bloody treafon ilourifh'd over us. 
O, now you weep ! and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity j thcfe are gracious drops. 
Kind fouls ! what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Csefar's vefture wounded ! look you here ! 
Here is himfelf, marr'd as you fee, by traitors. - 

I Pl£B£IAN. 

piteous fpe£lacle ! ** 

Antoky. 
Good friends, fwect friends, let me not ftir you ud^ 
To fuch a fudden flood of mutiny : 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not,' 
That made them do it j they We wife and honourable; 
And will, no doubt', with reafons anfwer you. ' 

1 come not, friends, to fteal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brulus is, "! 

But, as you know me ail, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well. 
That give me public leave to fpeak of him ; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Aaion nor utterance, nor the power of fpeech. 
To ftir mens blood 1 I only fpeak right on. 

Itdl 
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t tell y6u that which you yourfelyes do know; 
Shew you fweet Csefar^s wounds^ poor, poor, duift 

mouths ! 
And bid them fpeak for th^« But were I Brutu5^ 
. Atid Brutttfi Antony, the^e were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caefar^ that (hoidd mo76 
The ftoii^s of Rome (6 rife and mutiny. 

A^ii.* 
We'll mutiny. =• 

Anton v» 
Why, friends, you go to do you know Mt wfaaf^ 
Wherein hath Cse&r thus de&rv'd ytnur loves ? 
Alas ! yoii know not. I muft not teH yoi then* 
You ba^c forgot the will I told you of. 

All. 
Mofttrucy-^tbe will.-— Let's tfay> and hear the Wilt/ 

Antony. 
Here is; the will, and under Caclar's ftal; 
To ev*ry Roman ciitizen h^ gives^ 
To cv'ry fev'ral man, fev'nty-fivc drachma^ 

2 Pl.£B£IA1f. 

Mpft noble Cxfar! 

Antony. 
MofeoveTy he hath left you all his Walks> 
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JHis private arbourff, and new-planted orchards. 
On that jCide Tiber; he hath left them you^ 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleafures^ 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourfelves. ^ 

Here was a Cielkr ! 

Is there any oration extant, in which the 
topics are more fkilfuUy fele£ted for the 
minds and temper of the perfons, to whom 
it is fpoken ? Does it not by the moft 
gentle gradations arrive at the point to which 
it was directed ! Antony firft fooths his 
audience by afluring them, that Caefar lov'd 
the poor, and fympathized with their dif- 
trefles : by reminding them, that he had re-* 
jefted the proffered crown, he removes, from 
their fhallow underftandings, all apprehen-* 
fion of that ambition in him, which the con« 
fpirators alledged as the motiv.e.of their aft : 
after thefc managements he proceeds further, 
andr tells them of the WilL There is a de-. 
licatc touch in the obfervation^ that Caefar 
received the mortal wound in the very 
mantle he wore the day in which he had 
gained a. vidory over the Nervii, the fierceft 
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of their enemies. He excites tender pity, 
by mentioning the flab given by his beloved 
Brutif^, The remark that he fell as a viftiln 
at the feet of Pompey's fiatue, whom the 
lower Ibrt coniidered as of a party unfavour- 
able to them, is another happy ftroke in this 
j5ieee. I am fot-fy that i muft dijQtr from 
the opinion of our commentator^ who thinks- 
the words, " O what a fall was. there!" re- 
lated to that circumftance ; it: feerhs rather . 
to refer to what immediately follows : 
Antony. . . , . 

Then I, and you*, and all of us fell down .* 
- Whilft bloody treafon flourifh'd over U8. 
Meaning liow the geheral ftate. of the re-^ 
public was afFeded by the fall of fo "great a 
man. As the illiterate People are afraid of 
being impofed upon by the arts of the 
Learned and theEloquent, he veryjudiciouily 
affures them he is no orator. The refine- 
ments of the French theatre, poflibly, would 
' not endure the mob of Plebeians, that appear 
in this fcene. The fickle humour of the 
people, and the influence of eloquence upoa 
(heir minds, are truly exhibited ; and I mull; 

own 
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own, ^s the itnitation is (o jiift^ though the 
original may be called mean, I thinkit is not 
tpbeentirqly condemned: one might perhaps 
wifh the part of the mob had been (horter. 
The miferable conceit of Caefar's blood rufli* 
ing out of the wound> to alk who fo un*- 
kindly knocked, is ifidcfenfible. The repeti^ 
tion of the words, honourable men, is perhaps 
too frequent^ as at laft it is too apparently 
ironical* ..... 

The orition of BriituSj in many parte** is 
quaint and affected, an unhappy ,attempt, 
as the karned. commentator obferves, to 
imitate that brevity and fimpJicity;ofca;prcir 
fion, of which this noble Roman was a pro- 
fefled admirer. Our author, who followed 
with great exadncfseterycircUmftaAce men- 
tioned in Pltttarchi :Would probably have 
attempted to gi^p to Ai^tohy the ppmp of 
Afiatic eloquence, ii his good fenfc had.not 
informed him,., that to be pathetic it is ne- , 
ceffary to be firnple; . 

The quarrel between Brutus arid C«fliu3 

icfes not by any means deferve the ridicule, 

S thrown 
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thrown upon it by the French ci^icf. Th« 
tdiaradm of the men are well fuiUined^ It 
is naturalj^ it is interefting ; but it rather 
retards, than ' brings forward the cataiflrophe, 
<md is ufeful only in letting Brutus in a 
^od light. A fublime genius^ ill all it« 
operations, ikcrifices little things to great> 
.and parts to the whole. Modern criticifm 
dwells on minute articles. The principal 
objedl of our Poet was to intereft the fpee- 
tator for Brutus; to do this he was to fliew, 
that his temper was the fSrthefl imaginable 
from any thing ferocious ot fanguinary> and 
by his behaviour, to h»s wife, his friends, 
his fervants, to demcnftrate/ thiAt out of 
refpe^ to public liber^, he made'aS diiBcfuk 
4 conquieft brer- his natural difpofition, as 
•his great predeceflbr had^ done for the like 
caufe over natural affedion. Clemttncy and 
humanity add luftre to the greatefthero; 
but here theie fentiments determin^^ the 
\vhok- charader of the man, and tite 
colour of his deed^ The yidtories ef .Alex^ 
ander, Hannibal, and Caefar^ whether their 
^ars *^refe jttft or unjiift, muft obtain' for 

, ' thef^. 
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tiiem the lavirel Wf e^th» which is the ambi^ 
tipnt of copqucrors ; but the aft of Brutus 
la killing CsfaryWits^offuch an ambiguous 
Icindi as to. receive its denomination from, 
the motive by v^hich it was fuggcfted : it 
13 that which mufl fix upon him the name 
of Patriot or Aflaffin, Our author, therefore, 
ihews gr^at judgment in taking various 
Qpportunities to difplay the foftnefs and 
gcntlenoTsvQf Brutus: the little circumAance 
of his forbearing Id awaken the fervant who 
was playing to him On the lute, is very 
bejuutifiil ; for one cannot conceive, that he 
whofc tender humanity refpefted the flumber 
bf his boy Lucilius, would from malice or 
cruelty have cut fliort the important and 
iUuflrious courfe of Caefar's life. 

Shakefpear feems to have aimed at giving 
an exa<^ reprefentation on the ftage, of all 
the events and characters comprehended in 
Plutarch's life of Marcus Brutus ; and he 
hasi wonderfially executed his plan. One 
may perhaps wifli, that a writer, poffeffed of 
all the . magic of poetical powers, had not 
S2 * fo 
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(o fcrupuloufly confined himfclf within th« 
limits of true hiftory. The regions of 
imagination, in which the Poet is allowed 
an arbitrary fway, fcem his proper dominion. 
There he reigns like Pluto over fhadows 
huge and terrible, of mighty and auguft ap- 
pearance, but yielding and unrefifting. The 
terra firmaof real life, and the open day- 
light of truth, forbid many pleafing delu- 
fions, and produce difficulties too ftubborn 
to yield to his art. On this folid foundation 
however our author knew he could always 
cftablifli a ftrong intereft for his piece. Great 
knowledge of the human heart had inform- 
ed him, how eafy it is to excite a fympathy 
with things believed real. He knew top, 
that curiofity is a ftrong appetite, and that 
every incident conneded with a great event, 
and every particularity belonging to a great 
charadler, engages the fpeftator. He wrote 
to pleafe an untaught people, guided wholly 
by their feelings, and to thplh feelings he 
applied, and they are often touched by cir* 
cumftances that have not dignity and fplcn- 
. dor enough to . pleafe the eye accuflomed 

to 
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to the fpccious miracles of oftehtatious art, 
and the nice felcdSon of refined judgment. 
If we blame his making the tragic mufe too 
fubfervient to the hiftorical, we muft at 
leaft allow it to be much lefs hurtful to the 
effctaof his reprefentationupon the paffions, 
than the liberties taken by many Poets to 
reprefent well-known charaders and events, 
in lights fo abfolutely different from w|iat- 
foevcr univerfal fame, and the teftimony 
of ages, had taught us to believe of them, 
that the mind rciifts the new impreflion 
.attempted to be made upon it. Shakefpear, 
perhjips not injudicioufly, thought that it 
was more the bufincfs of the dramatic 
writer to excite fympathy than admiration ; 
and that to acquire an empire over the paf- 
fions, it was well worth while to relinquifh 
fome prctenfions to excellencies of lefs effi- 
ciency on the ilage. 

As it was Shakefpcar's intention to make. 

Brutus his hero, he has given a difadvan- 

tageous reprefentation of Caefar, and thrown 

an air of pride and infolence into his. be- 

S 3 haviour. 
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^haviour, which is' inteiided to create an 
apprehenfion in the fpedator of his difpo*- 
fition to tyraiihize over his fcllow-citi«cns* 
In this haughtyftyle hcanfwers the petitions 
of Metellus Cimber, and the other confpir 
rators, for the repeal of Publius Citnber's 
banishment; thefpecch fuits the purpofe of 
the Poet, but is very blamable if compared 
with the hiftorical character of the fpeaker, 
which ought certainly to have been more 
attended to; It will divert the Englifh rea^ 
der to fee wha* Mr. Voltaire aflbres: n$ to be 
•a faithful traAflitiori of this fpeech ; and J 
will therefore give the original anid tranflar- 
tion. When Metellus is going to fall at 
Capfar's feet, he fays to him, 

CxSAK. 

I muft prevent thee, Cimhcr. 
Thcfe crouchingfi and thefe lowly curte^s 
Might fire the blood of oidinary men, . 
And turn pre- ordinance and iirft decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond. 
To think th^t Cacfar bears Vuch rcb^l bloodi 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools -, I meaf, fweet Wotds^ 

Low- 
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: Low«^r(K|^ed <;uiVfi^» and ^fe (pznifUhwaittg. { 
• Thy brp!tH«r by decree is banilbttl s - 

If th^u daj|«beo4ft >nd pray, aii4fawn for htiQ^ 
I fpurn the? flikc a cur out of my way. 
K0OW, C;«liit doth not wroigi nor without caufe 
WillAeb^l^tishcd, ' 

> Cbsak, 

Ctmber, Je t'avertis que oes proAememeAs, 
Ces g6nuflexl|>n$» ces ba&s flateriet, 
Peuventitfr un coeur faiUe avoir qudque pouirajf, 
£t dianjB^er f^uelquefoisrocdre 6ternel des chofea 
Dans Tefprtr des en&ns ; jie t'imagine pas 
Qj^e U faiu; dc Cefar puifle fe fondre ainfi. 
L^s pr ier9i, les cris, les vainds fimagreeSf 
lies aiis^'ua chien couchant peu^ent toticher un {ot { 
Mais le coeur de Cefar refifte a ces bafTefles. 
• Par un juile decret ton frere eft exile. 
Flatei prie i genoux» & l^be moi les pieds s 
Va» je te roflerai conune un chien i loin d'ict* 
]L»Qrfque Cefar fait tort^ il a toujours raifon* 

Ben Johnfon, by a faulty tranfcript of 

this fpecch, or the blunder of a player, had , 

been led into the mi^ake of charging Shaken 

ipear with th^ abfurdity o( making Cxiki 

8 4 fay. 
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fzy, he nev«r *di4 wrong without Juft caufc : 
and Mr, Voltdrc has feized ok this.falfe 
accufation.— It is perfedly apparent to^any 
pcrfon who underftands Englifli) mat Cstftr 
by pfeordihancc and firft dwre^ aicans that 
ordinance and firfl decree whicM lit had be- 
fore paft for Cimbcr's baniftimfent. And he 
fays, I will not be prevailed upbn, i^by thtffc 
proftrations and prayers of yours, toiiurn my 
decrees ioto fuch momentary IWs^ as chil- 
dren make. If there had beei^ any doubt 
of his meaning, the latter part jvould havo 
cleared it. • 

, Jl jwns conftant, Cimber (hould i)e baniftiM ; ^ ' 
And conilant do remain to keep him fo. 

It is furpri2;ing, that fome friend did not 
prevent the critic from falling into fo ftrange 
a blunder, about changing the eternal order 
ip the minds of children. Many of his 
countrymca uqderftand bur language very 
well, and could eafily have explained to him 
the fignificatioa of the prepofition into, and 
|hat to change into always fignifies to<:on-f 

vert 
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vert from! one thing to mother. Sweet 
words, crooked curtfies, and bafe fawnings^ 
he tranflates, the airs of a fetcing dog, Le^ 
cber Its pieds is not a proper tranilation 
of to fawn. Fawning courtiers wotild be 
ibrangely rendered by feet'^licking couriers : 
a fiwnlng iUle, a fawning addrefs, are com^ 
mon.expreffions ; but did any one ever think 
of a feet-licking ftyle ? a feet-licking ad- 
drefs ? Nor is Je te rojferai a jufter tranfla*- 
tion of / willjpurn thee : the firft being a 
very low phrafc ; and to fpurn is in our lan- 
guage a very noble one, and not unfit for 
the highcft poetry or eloquence i indeed is 
oftener fo ufed.than in ordinary difcourfc. 

Mr. Row in the Fair Penitent makes 
Horatio fay to Lothario, 

I hold thee bafe enough 

To break through law, ^nA fpurn at facred order. 
If Mr. Voltaire fhould tranilate thcfe words, ^ 
he would triumph much that one of our 
moft elegant Poets talked o{ drubbing facred 
prder. The Tranflator feems not even to 

know 
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kftt>w:the EngliOi p^ofcxfia; formtfafiiht^ 
Hlg Porcia 8 wbrds, 

r IfitlienoinGW^ - 

' I'ordikBrtttus'ba^^iiochiftiirifc. 

he puts in a note upon Harlot^ to a^ure us 
that the word in the origJhal^is ]W ^ . ■ ''• ■ i 
vyhich, if he undeirftood our blank verier 
he would know could not mak« up the 
metre* 

'.- : ■• - - , \ 

Mr. Voltaire formerly underftood the 
Eiiglifhlaftgtiage tolerably wall; Hts'tran-^ 
Aation of part of Arttony'is fpeech to llio 
people^ iqi hjs own play of the death of 
Julius Caefar, though far inferior to the 
ciriginal^' U pretty 'good ; and in his tragedy 
of Junius Brutus he has improved upon tho 
firutus of our old Poet Lee: he has followed 
the Englilh Poet in making the daughter of 
Tkpquinfeduce the fon of Junius Brutua 
into a fchemc for the ftilbration 6£ her fa- 
ther ; but with gretrt judgment has Irnitafed 
only what was worthy <>f imitations ^uk) 
'. ; by 
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Jsy the ftreiigthof his dwii gemus/liasi Ten- 
dered his piece much more excellent than 
that of Mn Lee. 

: It muft be allowed that Mr. Voltaire, in 

4iis tranilation of Shakefpearj has nobly 

''^niulated rfiofe interpreters of Homer, who, 

Mr. jPope tells us, mifunderftand the text, 

and then triumph in the awkwardnefs of 

their own tranflations. To fhew he decides 

with the fame judgment and candour with 

which he tranflates, it will be neceiTary to 

'Iprefentthe fentence he has pronounced upon 

'the genius of our great Poet. Speaking of 

Corneille he fays, he was unequal like 

Shakefpear, and like him full of genius ; 

^-mais' le ginie de Corneille etait h cebil de 

Bbakefpear, ce qunfeigneur eji a fegard dun 

iomm^ du, peuple ni avec le meme ejprit 

que lm\ I have given his own words, be- 

caufe they do not carry any determinate 

*fenfe. I coiijeftare thc^ may be thus tran- 

flated ; The genius of Corneille is to that of 

Shakefpear,^ what a man of great rank is to 

one of the lower fort born with the fame 

talents 
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talents of mind. When we fpcak of genius, 
we always mean that which is original and 
inherent, not any thing produced or derived 
from what is external. But Mr. Voltaire, 
by faying the genius of Corneille has that 
fuperiority over our countryman, which a 
perfon of rank has over a man in a low 
ftation, born with the fame talents, perplexes 
the thing very much. It feems to carry the 
comparifon from the Genius, Ao the Man-* 
ner, of the writers. 

If that manner is preferable, which gives 
the moft becoming fentiments and the 
nobleil character to the principal perfon of 
his drama, there is no doubt but our Poet 
has perfaftly eilablifhed his fuperiority over 
his competitor; for it cannot be denied, 
that Cinna is un homme du peupk, (a low 
fellow,) compared to Brutus. 

Mr. Voltaire, in all the comparifons he 
has made between thefe authors, has not 
taken into the account that Shakefpear has 
written the beft comedy in our language : 

that 
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, that the faint man ihould have had fuch 
variety of talents, as to have produced Mac- 
beth and the Merry Wives of Windfoo is 
aftonifliing. Where is there an inftance, 
among the Ancients or Moderns, of one 
Poet's, uniting the^ fublime and pathetic^ 
the boldefl inventions of fidtion, and the 
mofl: juft and accurate delineation of cha- 
radters ; and alfo pofTefling the vis comica 
in its higheft perfbdioa ? The bed Frenfih 
Poets have been thofe 

Who frpm the ancients like the ancients writ ; 

. and who have afpircd to the fecpr\dary 
praife of ^ood imitators : but all our cri- 
tics allow Shakefpear to be an original. 
Mr. Pope confefles him to be more fo than 
even Homer himfelf. It has been- demon- 
Arated with great ingenuity .and. candour^ 
that he was deilitute of learning : the age 
was rude and void of taile ; but what had 
a ftill more pernicious influence on his^ 
works, was, that the court and the univer- 
iities, the ftatefman and fcholars, affedted. a 
fcientific jargon. An obfcurity of expreflion 
was thought the veil of wi^pm and l^iow«- 
4 ledge : 
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ledge * and diat mift conunon td the Morh 
tod Eve of literature^ -which in faft proret 
it 1% not at its high meridian^ Mras aSefbedljf 
thrown over Ac writings, and even thecon^ 
verfation of the leaitned^ who often prefer^ 
red. im^e& diftoried: or ^rnaghifiod,, to i 
iimpkcxpo^tionQf thdrthoughits. Shake-* 
ipear is never more-worthy.of die true cri-» 
tic's cehfure^ than in thofe inftances in 
tuhieh he complies widi thi^ £dfe poinp of 
manner. It was pardonable in a rnan of 
his rahk, not to be more pblke and delicate 
thaa hiscontefflpomies\;:but .we cannot fo 
eafily exca^ ibch; fbpbribrity of taknts ibr 
ftoopihg to any afflbdation*' 

' I may perhaps^ be charged with partiality 
(amy^atithof^ for not having indulged diat 
malignaAt fpirit of cpiticifm, which dclighb 
in exp^fing ev^ry bltmtih. I haafspa^&d 
over beauties and d^edbin theiame filcnce^ 
where^hey ha<«5 not -efeliciallyaflfedtcd the 
great purpofcs of the drama. They arq of fo 
palpable a nature, that the. moftinattentive 
readier muft-pewcive^^bcm J the fplendar of 
: ' \ > .,. his 
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his fine paffagcs is equally ftriking. It 
appears to me that the dramatic requites 
ft different fptdts of criticifm fnytn any 
other poetry. A drama is to be confidered 
in the light of a living body ; regularity of 
features, grace of limbs^ fmoothnefe and' 
delicacy of compfcxibn,- cannot render it 
perfedt, ' if it is^. not properly organized 
within, as well as bfeautiful in its ^x-ternal 
ftru6tttre. Matiy a character in a p3iy,- Kke 
a handfome perfon paralytic, is inert, feeblej 
and totally unfit ftir its duties and ofliees, Cd 
that its ncceflary exertions muft be fuppUed 
byXome fttbftrtute. Thea^ionis carried oa 
much af^r the nianner it is donein^^pi^ 
poetry, by the help ofidefcription and narra- 
tion, and a fcries tif-d^tached part^. 

It is unfair to jud^cjSnglyjof every line^ 
in ^ work where the merit depends on the 
refult of various operations, and repeated 
efforts to obtain ^ particular ^nd. Works 
without genius are ufually regularly dull, 
and coldly correS, rcfembling thofe living 
charadters that want, while, 

Tbcy 
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They dream the blank of life alongj 
Senfe to be right, and paflion to be wrong.* 

Some allowances muil be made to thofe who 
are more animated and more employed, 
if in the buflle of great aftions, and the 
exertion of great powers, they fall into 
fome little errors. The genius of Shake- 
fpear is fo extenfive and profound, I have 
reafon to fear a greater number of excellen- 
cies have efcaped my difcernment, than I 
have fuffered faults to pafs without my ani- 
madverfion : but I hope this weak attempt to 
vindicate our great dramatic Poet, will ex- 
cite fome critic able to do him more ample 
jufticc. In that confidence I have left un- 
touched many of his pieces, which defervc 
the protedlion of more judicious zeal, and 
Ikilful care. 

Pr. Young's Satires, " 
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